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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ‘‘ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 








R. BALFOUR made an interesting statement 
on Thursday regarding the Emperor Charles's 
letter. It was communicated, he said, to 

the French President and Prime Minister under the seal 
of the strictest secrecy and without permission to 
convey it to anybody except the Sovereign and the 
Prime Minister of this country. “ A more inconvenient 
method of dealing with great transactions could hardly 
be conceived.” He himself (Mr. Balfour) was in 
America, and could not be informed; nor could he 
inform President Wilson. As to the merits of the 
Emperor's offers, he denied that any question of a 
“bigger Alsace-Lorraine” had anything to do with 
their rejection. He agreed with the verdict of the 
French Chamber's Foreign Affairs Committee, which, 
after examining the facts minutely, reported that the 
Emperor's letter did not provide an adequate or a 
satisfactory basis for an honourable peace. In his 
opinion “every effort at conversations so far made by 
the Central Powers had been made not in the interests 
of a fair peace, but always for the purpose of dividing 
the Allies.” That may sound a harsh and unhopeful 
conclusion to draw, but we believe that it is justified 
by the facts. Nothing is to be gained on the Allied 
side by self-deception; and it really is self-deception 
of the naivest sort to fancy that the latest occupant of 





the tottering Hapsburg throne has either the will or the 
power to act as the stepping-stone to a future world of 
Wilsonian peace and democracy. 


* * * 


Lord Newton announced on Tuesday and confirmed on 
Wednesday a veritable revolution in the Allied policy 
regarding prisoners of war. Hitherto it has been their 
practice to decline all exchanges of able-bodied com- 
batant prisoners ; now the prospect is of an unlimited 
exchange of them “ head for head.” Obviously such 
a change, affecting hundreds of thousands of men and 
entailing the most complex consequences for the enemy's 
man-power and our own, ought only to have been 
decided by the Allied Governments. It was, however, 
decided quite separately by the French Government, 
which, without apparently saying a word to London, 
Rome o: Washington, signed an agreement with Berlin 
for a mutual exchange of prisoners, affecting 330,000 
men. France having adopted this line, her Allies are 
practically bound to follow it, for obvious reasons ; 
but it seems to us very unfair to blame our own Govern- 
ment (as the Times does) for the failure of the Allies 
to act in concert. The fault, such as it is, would appear 
to lie wholly with the French; and frankness compels 
us to observe that if we or Italy had taken such isolated 
action as France has it would certainly not have been 
so lightly commented on in the French Press. On the 
merits of the change there may well be two opinions. 
Rel::tives and friends of war-prisoners will naturally 
rejoice at it. But its tendency must inevitably be to 
prolong the war, and also to help the side with the smaller 
ultimate reserve of man-power—that is, the enemy. 
Moreover, as it may almost certainly be regarded as 
having been wrung from Germany’s opponents by her 
cruel treatment of war-prisoners, it is arguable that it 
puts a premium on cruel treatment. 
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There have been many signs during the week of 
increasing German preparation for a fresh blow on 
the West front, but down to the time of writing it has 
not fallen. In Mesopotamia our advance along the 
Mosul road has travelled another stage, crossed another 
river, and taken a few more guns and prisoners. But 
the chief fighting event of the past eight days is naval— 
the blocking of Ostend harbour by the Vindictive. 
Ostend is the backdoor to Zeebrugge, with which it is 
connected by an inland canal. Though its entrance 
(familiar enough to countless tourists) is too wide to be 
entirely blocked by a single ship, there seems to be good 
hope that the silting due to the obstacle may complete 


its work. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Over a million sig- 
natures to the anti-conscription pledge have now been 
recorded. Throughout the week, on the occasion of the 
National Novena ordered by the Bishops, there were 
extraordinary scenes of fervour in the Roman Catholic 
churches everywhere in Ireland. Undoubtedly spiritual 
preparations against the Government’s pelicy have been 
efficiently organised ; less is known of material prepara- 
tions. But the funds for the National Defence amount 
to an impressive total, and plans are presumably being 
matured at the Mansion House Conference of leaders, 
which still meets, in spite of the internecine struggle 
of the East Cavan election. Mr. Dillon’s general views 
are no secret, and his principal lieutenant, Mr. Devlin, 
has recommended purely passive resistance in the event 
of the Government attempting to enforce conscription. 
“ ‘When the Government had 200,000 young Irishmen in 
prison, then the Irish representatives would return to 
Westminster and mark the magnificence of the wisdom 
of English statesmen.” The quarrel in East Cavan does 
not turn on the question of how conscription can best be 
resisted in Ireland, but has been forced on the old issue 
of abstention from Westminster. Sinn Fein insists upon 
an absolute repudiation of Parliamentary action, and it 
has the support of Labour on this point. Yet in practice 
Mr. Dillon is himself an abstentionist for the time being. 
He will not, it appears, be present in Parliament when 
the new Home Rule Bill is introduced. There is a move- 
ment (of which little is heard) within Mr. Dillon’s own 
party in favour of “ just consideration ’’ being given to 
Georgian Home Rule; it counts perhaps on a dozen 


members. 
* & * 


As is now freely admitted, the Government’s proposal] 
for conscribing Ireland failed to gain the approval of the 
permanent Irish officials, district inspectors, judges, 
magistrates, etc., let alone that of the late Viceroy and 
Chief Secretary. Dublin Castle is not to blame; no 
Irishman resident in Ireland—for that matter no English- 
man resident here—is to blame. That is not to say that 
Dublin Castie will go on strike should the proposal go 
forward. Its objections are on the ground of expediency, 
not of principle. But there are still certain persons con- 
nected with Irish Government—persons who owe their 
appointment to the Nationalists—whose position will be 
untenable in a conscriptionist regime. From this point 
of view the Lord Chancellor’s denial of his rumoured re- 
signation is reassuring. Sir Ignatius O’Brien is a 
Nationalist and a Catholic. Sir T. W. Russell, the 
Dillonite successor to Sir Horace Plunkett in the Agri- 


cultural Department, also still retains office, and con- 
scription would concern him in its bearing on his great 
tillage scheme, as well as politically. 


ok * * 


We are heartily glad that Lord Rhondda has been 
prevailed upon to remain at his post. He took over a 
most thankless job in which his predecessor, Lord 
Devonport, had dismally failed, and which our timor- 
ous politicians believed would ruin the reputation of 
anyone who was bold enough to tackle it. In spite of 
this, in spite of the fact that his every action meant 
interference with the course of trade and the habits of 
the people, Lord Rhondda has not merely succeeded in 
averting violent criticism, but has actually made him- 
self popular. It is a great feat, and his retention of his 
position is desirable from every point of view. Last 
week there was a rumour of some reconstruction which 
would lead to the withdrawal of some of the fune- 
tions of the Ministry ot Food and the establishment 
of a “ Ministry of Supply,” with Mr. Andrew Weir at 
its head. Mr. Weir (who should not be confused with 
the popular and efficient Sir William Weir) has been 
for some time at the War Contracts Department ; and 
we cannot say that we had rather see him at the head of 
a new Ministry than Mr. Clynes, who has been a thorough 
success. It now looks as though the Ministry of Supply 
rumour was merely a ballon d’essai, and the Government 
seems to have abandoned what presumably was an 
intention to transfer both imports and home production 
to a new department, leaving distribution to the Ministry 
of Food. Mr. Weir, however, is apparently to have some 
post, at present undefined, under Lord Rhondda. 


a * BS 


The decision of the Government, which it must be 
assumed that Mr. Clynes announced in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, to subject the London milk com- 
bination “ to a definite form of Government control in 
order to safeguard the consumers’ interests,” is only the 
first of a series. The combination which now controls 
the London householder’s milk supply is not large as 
combinations go, its capital running only into four 
millions ; and it is less complete than those that control 
the nation’s supplies of sewing cotton, tobacco, cement 
and some other useful commodities. In nearly every 
industry a more or less formal combination among one 
or other grade of producers now aims at keeping the 
price higher than it would be without such combination ; 
and it is the unanimous judgment of those most inti- 
mately concerned that this object is achieved. After the 
war we shall find these monopolistic combinations 
(which it is actually the Government policy to en- 
courage, as leading to increased efficiency) in control of 
all our purchases. Under these circumstances the pros- 
pective Liberal Party cry of “ Let us get rid of Govern- 
ment control of trade’ may not be quite so popular 
among consumers as is expected. The resolutions which 
the Labour Party has just circulated for its Conference 
next month demand a wide application of the system of 
“ costing” in order to ascertain the lowest racticable 
cost of production, and then the imposition of maximum 
prices at the factory, the warehouse and the retail shop. 
It is asserted that it is as much the function of Govern- 
ment to protect the consumer against price extortions 
as it is to protect the factory operative against excessive 
hours of labour or the householder from the burglar. 
Apparently the Government is accepting this policy for 


London milk. 
* * * 


On Monday the House of Commons once more declared 
against Proportional Representation by a substantial 
majority. The Commissioners’ scheme for an experi- 
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mental application of P.R. to Glasgow, Sheffield, 
and other constituencies (returning 99 members in 
all) was finally rejected by 166 to 110. The debate 
—a good deal of which traversed the extremely dis- 
putable enthusiasm of these constituencies to be made 
“ vile bodies *—contributed nothing new to the general 
discussion. The opponents of P.R., although victorious, 
did not make the best of their case. The most was 
certainly not made of the by-elections difficulty, for 
which no solution not ridiculous has ever been devised 
by the supporters of P.R.; although Sir Mark Sykes, in 
his very fresh and delightful speech, did airily suggest 
that it was an easy matter for intelligent draughtsman- 
ship. In our view, if P.R. really succeeded in doing 
what its keenest advocates want it to do, it would fill 
the House with numerous groups of one-idead people ; 
minorities would have no influence save over their direct 
representatives ; governments would be unstable and 
lobbying a disease. If, as is to our thinking likelier, 
the power of the great caucuses were strengthened by 
the creation of large constituencies, necessitating heavy 
expenditure and heavy advertisement, the Tikeliest 
result would be small-majority governments without the 
strength to carry important legislation through the 
House. 
* * * 


We cannot say, however, that the outcome of these 
discussions on electoral machinery reflects any credit on 
our rulers. The one improvement which all unprejudiced 
men admit to be an improvement, and which has been 
for — a stock election cry of the party to which 
Mr. Lloyd George belonged, is the alternative vote, in 
single-member constituencies: in effect, the “‘ second 
ballot.” We have never yet seen a reasoned defence of 
a system which permits the return of a candidate on a 
minority vote. e House of Commons decided that the 
change should be made; yet when the House of Lords 
(which would never have fought to the last ditch on the 
question) threw it out, Mr. George and his colleagues, 
weakly, or casually, or cynically, at once accepted the 
House of Lords’ decision as final. The next election, 
therefore, will be fought with this admitted and easily 
remediable defect in machinery still where it was. 


* * * 


The Government’s obstinacy about season tickets 
will impair its popularity amongst two sections who 
have hitherto been most devoted to it: the first and 
third-class season ticket holders. It is calculated that 
the inhabitants of Southend—largely clerks and certainly 
not “ bomb-dodgers ’’—will be taxed £30,000 under the 
new scheme. Ostensibly the Government’s object is 
to relieve the strain on the railways. But (chiefly owing 
to the fact that the idea of doing something started with 
the public disgust at “ aliens ”” swarming to Brighton 
and Maidenhead) they have selected the most ineffective 
possible way of doing it. Existing season-ticket holders 
are people who are bound to travel. They cannot 
say, ““We will not go to the office this week : it costs too 
much.” A very few would-be fugitives may remain 
in London because of the extra charges; a few more 
(including, perhaps, some who had decided to accede 
to the Ministry of Food’s request that everybody who 
could live in the country should do so) may cancel 
their arrangements; and new removals will certainly 
be stopped by the prohibition of new season tickets. 
But the total effect upon the volume of travelling 
will be small ; and the principal results are the imposi- 
tion of a heavy burden upon people who have to travel, 
whilst the wanton casual traveller is uninterfered with, 
and the distension of the railway receipts. It may be 
that for the moment the companies will not get the 
money, but the deferred advantage to them is obvious. 





AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE 


MAURICE CASE 


UPPOSE the chairman of a company issued a 
balance-sheet, and some nameless shareholder 
K circularised his fellows to say that it was 
seriously “incorrect.” The board of directors might 
claim that the random charge needed no special inquiry. 
But suppose the author of the circular were not a name- 
less shareholder ; suppose he were one of the company’s 
highest and most respected officials, who till a week 
previously had for many years been in supreme charge 
of its account-keeping branch. Would any sensible 
shareholder be satisfied if the chairman contented 
himself with making an ex-parte statement (in the 
official’s absence) at a shareholders’ meeting, while 
refusing to allow the account-books to be examined, 
expatiating on the obvious irregularity of the official's 
intervention, and ordering him to be dismissed without 
inquiry from the company’s service ? Would he be any 
the more satisfied if the deputy-chairman at a previous 
meeting had recognised the need for an immediate and 
impartial audit of the books, and the chairman’s only 
excuse for withdrawing this offer was that an influential 
shareholder preferred them to be examined by a share- 
holders’ committee ? Suppose the majority of share- 
holders acquiesced in and even caaentel the chairman's 
conduct ; could they blame anybody but themselves if 
the company were thereafter ruined ? 

The parallel between this hypothetical case and the 
actual case of Mr. Lloyd George and General Maurice 
is much closer than the public generally realise. That is 
because they do not know the duties of the Director of 
Military Operations, or appreciate that when Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law were accused of misleading 
Parliament and the nation in regard to the numbers of 
British troops in different war areas, their accuser was 
the highest official authority in the country on that 
particular subject. Perhaps they scarcely appreciate, 
either, that the allocation of troops is as vital a matter for 
a country at war as account-keeping is for a company 
in business. 

If the subject were not so serious, the transactions 
of the House of Commons on May 9th would make an 
admirable farce. Here were Ministers on May 7th 
recognising the need for an inquiry, and proposing to 
assign it to two judges, on the ground that no number of 
members of the House of Commons, however small and 
select, could be trusted either to examine the requisite 
secret documents or to display the requisite impartiality. 
And here were they only two days later asserting that 
what no five members of Parliament could be trusted 
to investigate might be suitably decided without 
examination by 500; that confidential documents were 
superfluous; that General Maurice could be safely 
condemned unheard; and that as for impartiality, it 
was so far from being desirable that they would be at 
pains to eliminate it entirely, by making the issue one 
of “ confidence,” and so compelling the House of Com- 
mons to vote, not according to what it thought about 
General Maurice’s letter, but according as it did or did 
not want the Government immediately to resign. Such 
is the beauty of the Parliamentary game, when played 
(for let us give Mr. Lloyd George all the credit that is 
his due) by a supreme player. And how impressive the 
chorus of the Downing-street Press, chanting with its 
many voices the anthem of praise to the victor and 
contumely for the vanquished, and solemnly quoting 
from the French, Italian and American newspapers the 
messages sent (and the opinions inspired) by their 
London correspondents, whose privilege it is to drink 


deep and daily at the same wells of undefiled political 
truth ! 
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General Maurice has told the public this week that 
he stands by his charges, on which he has not been 
heard. Asa matter of fact, if anyone turns up Hansard 
and reads Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of May 9th, 
he will see that the only one of the three points on 
which Mr. Lloyd George made out even a prima-facie 
reply was in regard to Mr. Bonar Law’s statement 
about the Versailles Council. He denied that General 
Maurice was at the Council, and denied also that the 
Council made the decision which General Maurice said 
that it made. But General Maurice never said he 
was at the Council; he said he was at Versailles; and 
his subsequent statement in the Daily Chronicle shows 
that he was immediately familiar with all that went 
on in the Council-Chamber. Indeed if it had not been 
indefensibly bowdlerised by a grossly political abuse of 
the Censorship, it would, we believe, have shown this 
beyond answer. Thus the conflict between Mr. Lloyd 
George and General Maurice as to what the Council 
did is not a conflict between knowledge and ignorance, 
but one between Mr. Lloyd George’s word and General 
Maurice’s regarding a matter within the knowledge of 
both; and it cannot therefore be deemed settled by 
Mr. George’s “‘ipse dixit ’’ on May 9th any more than 
by General Maurice’s on May 6th. 

On the two points which concerned his own speech of 
a month earlier (April 9th), Mr. Lloyd George did not 
offer even a prima-facie answer. His reply, indeed, 
was such a masterpiece of evasion that it deserves 
study. The first charge was as follows (we quote 
General Maurice’s letter) : 

On 9th April the Prime Minister said: ‘* What was the position 

at the beginning of the battle? Notwithstanding the heavy 


casualties of 1917, the Army in France was considerably stronger 
on the Ist January, 1918, than on the Ist January, 1917.” 


That statement implies that Sir Douglas Haig’s fighting strength 
on the eve of the great battle which began on 21st March had not 
been diminished. That is not correct. 


The meaning would have been a little clearer if after 
‘diminished’ General Maurice had added “since 
the Ist January, 1918.’ But that manifestly is the 
meaning. General Maurice nowhere impugns the state- 
ment about the relative strengths on the Ist January, 
1917, and the 1st January, 1918; what he does say, is 
that to quote it in answer to the question : ‘* What was 
the position at the beginning of the battle?” is to 
suggest that between January Ist, 1918, and March 21st, 
1918, no diminution took place. Will it be believed 
that Mr. George took up roughly three columns 
of Hansard in proving the correctness of the statement 
about the two Januaries—which had not been dis- 
puted—and only alluded to the real point in a single 
offhand sentence—uttered, we believe, in answer to an 
unreported interjection? This sentence ran: “As a 
matter of fact there was an increase as between the 
1st of January, 1918, and March, but it just happened 
that I thought I would take the first month of the year.” 
It is now public knowledge (General Page Croft stated 
it in the debate) that during the interval all the British 
brigades were reduced from four to three battalions— 
i.e., the infantry establishment of Sir Douglas Haig’s 
Army was cut down by 25 per cent. And “ it just 
happened ” that the Prime Minister took a date before 
the reduction in order to suggest to Parliament what was 
— fighting strength after the reduction had been 
made 


There was the same evasion in his reply about the 
white troops in Egypt and Palestine. General Maurice 
had quetea his saying (on April 9th) that there were 
only three white divisions there and “the rest are 
either Indians or mixed with a very small proportion 
of British troops in those divisions—I am referring to 
the infantry divisions.” General Maurice said of the 
sentence as a whole, that it was “ incorrect’; without 
specifying whether it was the number given for white 


divisions or the “ very small proportion” of British 
troops in the mixed divisions to which his objection 
applied. But obviously the “ very small proportion” 
statement was the only one likely to be wrong. For 
it to be true, the whites would have to be not more than, 
at most, one in four; if they were one to one, it would 
be a very serious falsehood ; if they were two to one, 
it would be gross and unpardonable. Mr. Lloyd 
George chose again the discreetest defence—he did 
not say a word about it. He spent all his time over the 
three white divisions; and very surprisingly had to 
admit even that figure wrong. It would have been 
right, he said, if certain divisions had left Egypt whose 
departure had been previously decided upon. But 
would it? Is it not plain that even in that case he 
would have been, as General Page Croft afterwards 
said, “ bluffing the House of Commons ”’ and “ leaving 
the House to believe that only that number of divisions 
had ever been sent to these distant theatres of war” ? 
It seems to us a curious standard of Ministerial frank- 
ness, according to which the deliberate creation of a 
false impression can be justified, providing the words 
which create it are literally accurate. 


It is one thing to snatch a Parliamentary majority ; 
another to restore the confidence of the country and the 
Army. Mr. Lloyd George did the first on May 9th 
to admiration. He scarcely attempted to do the 
second. His Ministry continues, simply because no 
sufficient group of statesmen desires to take its place so 
long before the possibility of a general election on the 
new register. But ever since Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris 
speech it has staggered on from blunder to blunder, 
till those of us who unfeignedly want to win the war 
dislike it at least as much as do the pacifists. The 
question is how long it will be before it falls of its own 
weight, despite the nearly universal desire on the part 
of the Front Benches to save it. 


THE REAL OBJECTION TO 
THE CHEQUE TAX 


HE one proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on which he will consent to give 
way is probably the doubling of the penny 
stamp duty on cheques and drafts payable on demand. 
He expected to increase the revenue from this item from 
£1,850,000 to £2,850,000. Against this impost there has 
been an almost unanimous chorus of disapproval, in 
quarters which the Treasury does not wish to offend. 
The additional impost has been denounced as calculated 
to lead to a substitution of Treasury Notes for cheques 
as a medium for thousands of small payments, and thus 
to an additional inflation of currency and a new rise of 
prices all round. It has also been criticised as an extra 
burden on the already heavily taxed class of small 
Income Tax payers. It is doubtful whether there would 
be much net gain to the revenue, as the greater part of 
the stamp duty on cheques forms part of the necessary 
expenses of business, large or pal and any increase 
in the cost of cheques would be automatically deducted 
from the Income Tax, Supertax and Excess Profits Duty 
levied on business profits. All these arguments appeal 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in greater or lesser 
degree. To the student of social organisation the prin- 
cipal objection to the proposed increase in the Cheque 
Tax is none of these, but its probable effect in hindering 
a beneficent minor revolution in the form of the “ cash 
nexus” on which our mutual relations so largely 
depend. 
No systematic economist has yet described the coming 
of the current account. In the Early Victorian era, 
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which still, to a large extent, stands as the “ classic,” if 
not the presumedly “ normal” period of economic de- 
velopment, the antithesis was between “cash” and 
“ credit’; and “cash” meant, as a rule, the use of 
legal tender currency, whether coin or notes. Business 
firms of magnitude used cheques, and so did some 
wealthy private citizens ; but cheques were drawn only 
for substantial sums, and the keeping of a current 
account with a banker was, to say the least, uncommon 
among the 99 per cent. of the population whose incomes 
were less than £1,000 a year. Right down to the end of 
the nineteenth century it was possible for well-informed 
rsons to believe (as the late Lord St. Aldwyn confessed 
that he did) that no one drew a cheque for less than five 
pounds. Very few married women had current accounts, 
even if their husbands had—fewer still were allowed to 
sign on their husbands’ accounts. It was accordingly 
uite customary for every household of the great middle 
aa, as it still is on the Continent of Europe and gene- 
rally in the United States, to keep its own little store of 
currency, from which to make all its purchases. To buy 
on credit, with monthly or quarterly bills, was, under 
these circumstances, not entirely a bad habit ; with all 
its dangers in the way of temptation to extravagance, it 
was an actual convenience, incidentally permitting a 
considerable reduction in the aggregate amount of cur- 
rency required by the nation. Nine-tenths of the 
families of the United Kingdom—dealing, however, with 
only about one-third of the aggregate retail expenditure 
of the community—are still in this position. 

Meanwhile the great development of joint-stock bank- 
ing, and its transformation during the past two or three 
decades, have brought the convenience of the current 
account within reach of a much larger proportion of the 
population than before. Three-quarters of a century ago, 
when there were, perhaps, a thousand separate banking 
offices open, it is doubtful whether there were, in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, as many as 100,000 cur- 
rent accounts. To-day, with over 10,000 banking 
offices open (though belonging to no more than a few 
dozen gigantic banking companies), the number of cur- 
rent accounts exceeds a million. There are in the United 
Kingdom something like this number of persons enjoying 
incomes of £200 a year or upwards. We may perhaps 
say that, whereas in 1850 hardly anyone had a current 
account whose income was less than £1,000 a year, nowa- 
days there are not many people of £200 a year without 
one. Current accounts are now opened with small sums, 
and maintained with balances which the banker of the 
last generation would have thought disgracefully tiny. 
The million current accounts allow of the writing of four 
hundred million cheques per annum—over twelve mil- 
lions every working day. Cheques, in fact, are to-day 
habitually used for payments of the smallest accounts, 
even if only for a few shillings. They are even coming 
to be employed for remittances of a few pence, for which 
they afford not only the safest but also the cheapest 
vehicle. This is why the United Kingdom manages to 
do an enormous amount of business, and to carry through 
a vast aggregate of purchases and sales, with an amount 
of actual currency per head of population which is 
almost incredibly smaller than that required by France, 
Germany or the United States. These twelve million 
cheques a day constitute our real currency—easily the 
best and safest in the world. If every family in the 
kingdom, instead of only one-tenth of them, had had a 
current account at the outbreak of war we should not 
have needed any issue of Treasury Notes; and (what- 
ever might have been required with regard to the vast 
mass of acceptances on foreign account) we could have 
done without any general moratorium. 

The social advantages of the spread of the current 
account are, however, even greater than those more nar- 
rowly economic. Much of the reason for credit trans- 
actions with the retail shopkeeper disappears. The cur- 
rent account is an ever-present Savings Bank, which 








gets automatically filled, whilst withdrawals have to be 
deliberately made: a very superior article to a Savings 
Bank into which deposits have deliberately to be placed 
one by one, against the “ pull” of money actually in 
hand and yearning to be spent! The opening of a cur- 
rent account by a man or woman of humble means is 
like taking the pledge. It is a compact with all the 
bourgeois virtues, none the less useful because such com- 
pacts are liable to breakage ! We shall need, after the 
war, all the aid we can get in maintaining and developing 
just those bourgeois virtues that are typified and 
fostered by the current account. Rather than 
double the cost of such an account, and thus check 
its beneficent downward spread, a wise Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would untax it. Even the revenue that Mr. 
Bonar Law thinks that he already gets from the Cheque 
Tax is a delusion. Most of it—the whole of what is paid 
by business firms—is, like the proposed increase, merely 
abstracted from the Income Tax, Supertax and Excess 
Profits Duty. The rest of it very largely disappears in 
the cost of the Treasury Notes which might under other 
circumstances have been dispensed with, and in the 
increased cost of everything purchased by the Govern- 
ment caused by this additional currency inflation. We 
ought really to free cheques (or at any rate cheques 
under £5) from all stamp duty. To levy twopence on 
each is deliberately to check and restrict a beneficent 
social development. 

If Mr. Bonar Law will take this view, the habit of 
keeping a current account will continue to spread. We 
may hope to see Government Departments and Local 
Authorities insisting that all their salaried employees 
shall opep current accounts, into which their monthly 
instalments can be paid direct, without any handling of 
cash, or even the preparation of salary cheques. It is 
really too bad that, in the twentieth century, in the 
world’s banking centre, where there are nearly as many 
banking offices as there are schools, the London County 
Council should still be sending round clerks in taxicabs 
to pay out more than a couple of million pounds a year 
in monthly instalments of coin of the realm and Treasury 
Notes to every one of its 20,000 teachers. Every 
teacher ought to have a current account as a matter of 
course, as every Army officer has, and doubtless every 
beneficed clergyman. Not a few manual labourers in the 
North of England already enjoy this luxury. Presently 
it will occur to great firms that the army of clerks whom 
they employ in the actual payment of wages, and the 
vast amount of currency which they handle every week 
—in the aggregate something like twenty-five millions 
sterling in coin and Treasury Notes—represents a very 
considerable expense that might be avoided if every 
workman could be persuaded to have a current account 
and a cheque-book. No less practical a person than 
Lord Leverhulme has called for the abolition of what he 
calls “‘the most unthrifty way of paying wages that 
could be devised, as well as a great waste of time.” He 
declares that “the day must come” when in all well- 
organised establishments the pay-envelope will have 
altogether disappeared, and “the wages of the wage- 
earner will be paid, as are most salaries, by a credit to 
his banking account at a bank of his own selection, most 
probably the bank nearest his own home.”* By that 
time, when every adult (not being either a tramp or a 
mentally defective) has his or her current account—not 
so far distant as might be imagined—the remaining few 
dozen joint-stock banks will doubtless have completed 
their combinations and fusions, and (as an inevitable 
consequence) banking will have become a function of 
the National Government, absorbing the Post Office 
Savings Bank. The Cheque Tax is plainly not one to 
increase ; and is not, in fact, a permanent item in the 


National Budget. 


* Labour and Capital after the War. Edited by Professor John 
Chapman. Murray. 64, 
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THE ITALO-SOUTHERN SLAV 
RAPPROCHEMENT 


EOPLE in this country who have not followed 

P closely the movement of opinion in Italy during 

the last nine months may well have been puzzled 
and surprised on reading in our Press the reports of the 
Congress held at Rome on April 8th, 9th, and 10th. Dr. 
Trumbic—a Croat—receiving an ovation on the Capitol 
at Rome! How has this transformation come about ? 

The extreme Left in Italian politics, for whom the 
Mazzinian tradition is still an inspiration and a practicable 
ideal, have consistently advocated (so far as it was allowed 
to them to do so) an entente cordiale with the Slavs, but 
the Government in power during the earlier part of the 
war was too much impregnated with ‘‘sacro egoismo ” 
and ‘‘ Balance of Power” diplomatic traditions to be 
sympathetic. It leaned rather to the right wing of the 
Interventionist Coalition, and free play was given to the 
soi-disant Nationalists to represent the Jugo-Slav movement 
as an Austrian intrigue and to rekindle all the old dislike 
and hatred of the Croat as the traditional instrument of 
Austrian oppression. It was only in the summer of last 
year that the movement for an Italo-Slav entente can be 
said to have begun. 

It was launched by the Corriere della Sera, which in a 
series of very cogent articles advocated cordial acceptance 
by Italy of the unification of the Jugo-Slav races—Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs—within and without the Dual Monarchy, 
as propounded in the Corfu Agreement of July. Public 
opinion in Italy had during the first half of the year under- 
gone a considerable modification, chiefly the result of 
external events—the Russian Revolution and the accession 
of the United States to the cause of the Allies—coming 
to reinforce the latent, but really preponderant, forces 
of democracy in the Italian public. The new policy 
propounded by the Corriere della Sera and the Secolo 
was therefore more favourably received than could have 
been expected, and rapidly gained ground. The state 
of alarm and uncertainty produced by the references to 
Italy’s war aims in the New Year speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson commended the new policy 
to Imperialists and to Democrats not already convinced. 
The expressions employed were taken to mean that Italy 
could only count on Allied support for such of her 
*‘ irredentist ” claims as rested on a clear population- 
majority—no Dalmatia, no Istria, no command of the 
Adriatic—a mere Giolittian ‘‘ parecchio.” They were 
also (in conjunction with the references to the subject-races 
of Austria-Hungary) taken to imply an imperfect under- 
standing of the character and history of the Hapsburg 
regime. How otherwise could statesmen, who were 
obviously sincere in upholding and selecting as the battle- 
cries of the Entente the principles of liberty and nationality, 
contemplate, as they seemed to do, the possibility of leaving 
the fate of these long-harried peoples to the chance of a 
death-bed repentance? How otherwise could they 
possibly imagine that under any “conditions” Austria- 
Hungary should ‘‘ become a Power whose strength would 
conduce to the permanent peace and freedom of Europe ” ? 
The most loyal supporters of the Entente in Italy—the 
Democrats—were in despair. Their long and uphill struggle 
against materialistic Giolittism, on the one hand, and 
Jingo Nationalism on the other, seemed to have been 
waged for nothing. They saw themselves stultified, their 
cause discredited, and the whole future destiny of Italy, 
as they conceived it, imperilled. 

In October the disaster of Caporetto had already shaken 
Italy’s confidence in her ability to achieve such a victory 
over Austria as would secure the full attainment of her 
war-aims. It would be much if she could, with the help 
sent her by her Allies, recover the ground lost in the retreat. 


More help could not be expected from the Allies. Italy 
must, it seemed, help herself. How could her position 
be strengthened ? Under such pressure even the bitterest 
maligners of Croats and Jugo-Slavs were induced to revise 
their judgment, and were enabled to see what they had 
been unable, or had refused, to see before—namely, that 
the Jugo-Slavs were sincere and in a large degree united in 
their demand for independence from Austria and for union 
with Serbia, and that, in neglecting to co-operate with the 
subject-races of Austria-Hungary, Italy had been depriving 
herself of aid to victory. Was it too late to repair 
the mistake? Had the reciprocal embitterment gone 
too far? Cold water had been thrown by the Governments 
of the Allies not only on Italian but on Czech and Slav 
hopes as well. Here was at once a bond of union and a 
chance for Italy. By identifying herself with, and openly 
championing the cause of the ‘‘ oppressed peoples,” she 
might at one and the same time educate the Western Allies, 
bringing home to them the impossibility of half-solutions 
and compromises in the Austrian question, secure valuable 
allies in her own struggle, and recover some of the prestige 
she might have lost in the eyes of the Allies by the failure 
of Caporetto. Moreover, such a role would command 
the approval of all democrats, whether in Italy or in the 
allied countries. The prophecies of Mazzini might yet 
be realised, and the scheme conceived by Cavour in 1848 
carried to success after seventy years. 

For those who do not regard Balance of Power considera- 
tions as obsolete and damned, the case was put in another 
way. The whole changed situation—the desire of the 
Western Powers to detach Austria from Germany, the 
Italian retreat, the conception of a Latino-Slav union— 
arises from the collapse of Russia, the power on whom 
Europe had relied to hold in check the Germanic Drang 
nach Osten. It is ridiculous to think that Austria-Hungary 
can ever take the place of Russia. She is merely an ap- 
pendix of Germany and could not, if she would, achieve her 
independence. The only possible solution is to be found 
in the creation of a strong Jugo-Slav State fortified and 
steadied by a solid entente with Italy, who would act as the 
representative and outpost of all those powers which stand 
for liberty and international peace. By adopting this 
policy Italy at once renders a signal service to the enemies 
of militant and aggressive commercialism, and secures for 
herself a sphere in the Europe of the future worthy of her 
abilities and liberal traditions. 

The new policy thus made a wide appeal and practical 
steps soon followed. During the winter and spring various 
Committees for promoting an understanding—Italo-Czech, 
Italo-Pole, Italo-Jugo-Slav—sprang into existence. The 
Committee by which the Congress was organised was formed 
at Rome during the winter for the ‘liberation of all the 
oppressed peoples of Austria-Hungary.” Its list of members 
includes both prominent ‘* Nationalists ” and Conservatives 
and prominent democrats. It was as the emissary of this 
Committee that Signor Andrea Torre—a _ well-known 
publicist and President of the Press Association of Italy 
and a man of moderate views, well-versed in foreign politics 
—recently visited London and Paris in order to establish 
a preliminary understanding with the Jugo-Slav and other 
exiles in the two capitals and to prepare the way for the 
contemplated Congress. The Congress was conceived as a 
means of publicly launching the new policy in both its 
aspects—i.e., both as an object-lesson to the Allies in the 
strength of the demand for independence and the readiness 
of Italy to make common cause with all the oppressed races, 
and as a beginning of active co-operation against the common 
enemy of both—a signal and a pledge to Poles, Czechs, 
Slovenes and Croats. 

As a demonstration the Congress was a notable success. 
The gathering was very thoroughly representative. — The 
Italians of the organising Committee were all prominent 
public men and were drawn from various sectors of the 
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political circle. The Czecho-Slovak Committee was repre- 
sented by Dr. Benes and Colonel Stefanik (Professor Masaryk 
being in Russia was unable to be present); the Jugo-Slav 
Committee by its President, Dr. Trumbic; M. Mestrovic, 
the sculptor; the Bosnian ex-deputy, M. Stojanovic and 
others; the Poles by the Galician deputy, M. Zamorski, 
and by MM. Seyda, Skirmunt, Loret and others; the 
Rumanians by the Senators Draghicescu and Mironescu, 
the deputy Lupu and the Transylvanians Mandrescu 
and De Luca. The Serbian Skuptschina sent a deputation 
of twelve deputies and a delegation of officers from the 
Jugo-Slav division at Salonika. Among the guests invited 
from Allied countries were M. Franklin Bouillon, President 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French Chamber, 
the ex-Minister ; M. Albert Thomas, M. Fournol, M. Pierre 
de Quirielle, from France; Mr. H. Wickham Steed and 
Mr. Seton Watson, from Great Britain, and Mr. Nelson 
Gay from the United States. 

On the last day, April 10th, of the Congress the following 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Congress were 
read aloud to a plenary meeting at which many invited 
guests were present. 

‘“The representatives of the nationalities subjected in 
whole or in part to the rule of Austria-Hungary—lItalians, 
Poles, Rumanians, Czechs and Jugo-Slavs—join in affirm- 
ing these principles of common action as follows :— 

1. Each of these peoples proclaims its right to constitute 
its own nationality and state-unity or to complete and to 
attain full political and economic independence. 

2. Each of these peoples recognises in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy the instrument of German domination 
and the fundamental obstacle to the realisation of its aspira- 
tions and rights. 

3. This assembly recognises the necessity of a common 
struggle against the common oppressors, in order that each 
people may attain complete liberation and national unity 
within a free State unit. 

“The representatives of the Italian people and of the 
Jugo-Slav people in particular agree as follows :— 

1. In the relations between the Italian Nation and the 
nation of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—known also 
under the name of the Jugo-Slav Nation—the representa- 
tives of the two peoples recognise that the unity and inde- 
pendence of the Jugo-Slav Nation is a vital interest of Italy, 
just as the completion of Italian national unity is a vital 
interest of the Jugo-Slav Nation. And therefore the repre- 
sentatives of the two peoples pledge themselves to employ 
every effort in order that during the war and at the moment 
of peace these ends of the two nations may be completely 
attained. 

2. They declare that the liberation of the Adriatic Sea 
and its defence against every present and future enemy is a 
vital interest of the two peoples. 

8. They pledge themselves in the interest of good and 
sincere relations between the two peoples in the future 
to solve amicably the various territorial controversies on 
the basis of the principles of nationality and of the right 
of peoples to decide their own fate, and in such a way as 
not to injure the ,vital interests of the two nations as then 
shall be defined at the moment of peace. 

4. Such nuclei of one people as may have to be included 
within the frontiers of the other shall have guaranteed 
to them the respect of their language, culture, and moral 
and economic interests.” 

As regards the practical value of the Congress as a signal 
to the internal enemies of Austria, this can only be complete 
when the Congress is known to have the sanction and 
support of all the Allied Governments. It has already 
received the official approval of the Italian Government. 
This was publicly given by Signor Orlando, the Prime 
Minister, who on the day following the Congress received 

the delegates and addressed them in remarkably cordial 
terms. Signor Bissolati already had signified his adherence 





to the aims of the Organising Committee, and there is 
reason to believe that the Government is solid in this 
approval, so far at least as the general policy of co-operation 
is concerned. This is already much; and it is hardly to 
be wondered at if the Italian Government refrains for 
the present from committing itself to all that the new 
policy logically implies. ‘* Dismemberment of Austria ” 
is a violent expression likely to alarm Clericals and alienate 
democrats. Moreover, it may prove to be unattainable. 
Better not speak of it. As to *‘ concessions” (the phrase 
in which the Italian Press alludes to a possible repudiation 
by Italy of her claim to part of the Dalmatian mainland), 
we are quite prepared to pay this price for the present 
help and possible future friendship of the Slavs, but the 
time has not yet arrived for discussing them officially. 
To begin with, there is no official Jugo-Slavia to discuss 
with, and Dalmatia is still in the possession of Austria 
Hungary. Nor, again, would it be wise to give up any 
one of the guarantees given to Italy in the Treaty of April, 
1915, until it is clear that the Allies have understood the 
true nature of the Austrian question and the hopeless 
position to which Italy would be reduced unless her other 
unimpugned claims are upheld. Such would seem to be 
the views of the Italian Government, or at least of the 
Italian Foreign Office and of the more Conservative 
elements of public opinion. An important section of the 
Left Wing in politics, whose views are represented by 
L’ Unita, would at once press the policy to its full logica] 
consequences. Settle the Dalmatian question at once, 
and urge the Allied Governments to end their hesitations, 
and give their wholehearted support to a policy so obviously 
helpful to the cause. The arguments used in support 
of the former demand are: (1) That renunciation of 
the claim to Dalmatia is an absolutely necessary condition 
of any sincere and lasting friendship between Italy and 
the Jugo-Slavs. The Congress in contenting itself with 
a mere promise of amicable settlement is repeating the 
mistake made at the establishment of the Balkan League 
of 1912. Such an agreement may break down at any 
moment, with disastrous results. (2) Until the claim 
is renounced it can be, and is, being used by Austrian 
propaganda, to the prejudice of Italy. (8) The Congress 
alone will not be regarded as an adequate guarantee by the 
Jugo-Slavs. Unless the renunciation follows, they will 
not think it worth while to incur the risks of active revolt, 
(4) Until the obnoxious claim is withdrawn, democrats 
in England and the United States will continue to regard 
Italy as ‘* Imperialist.” 

We have seen that the Government has its reasons for 
proceeding cautiously. At the same time it has not 
abstained from action. Czecho-Slovak prisoners, of whom 
there are said to be some thousands in Italy, have been 
enrolled in the Italian Army, and are already at the front, 
where their mere presence should do much to sap the 
moral of the Austrian Army. 

Meanwhile, in Bohemia, Slovenia, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
there has been intensification of the anti-Austrian agitation 
and a corresponding intensification of police repression. The 
movement now appears to have the support of part, at any 
rate, of the Catholic hierarchy. This outburst of revolt 
is in part aroused by the insulting and provocative language 
used in reference to Czechs and Slavs by Count Czernin 
in his recent address to the Municipal Authorities of Vienna. 
But it has no doubt been stimulated by the news from 
across the frontier, so that in this respect also the Congress 
does not seem to have failed in its object. 

The question as to when the concrete settlement of 
territorial disputes should be taken in hand is one for 
Italians on which we shall express no opinion. 

But we do earnestly hope that the Allied Governments 


have now convinced themselves of the essential correctness 
of the Italian view of the Austrian question and of the 
impossibility of a half-solution—whether on grounds of 
principle or of practical politics—and that they will without 
delay give the new policy something more than a lukewarm 
or hesitant recognition. 
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THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND 
IRELAND 


IR EDWARD CARSON declared in the course 
S of his famous Ulster campaign: “I despise 
the will of the people; I care nothing for the 
opinion of the world, or for the Acts of the Legislature.” 
Nothing, perhaps, has done so much to range the British 
people on the side of Ireland as the spectacle of this elderly 
jawyer setting up in recent years as the Kaiser of Ulster 
and entering publicly, as the Times put it, into a sort of 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Deity. Sir Edward 
claimed the right to “ break every law”; the Kaiser has 
claimed the same right. They have both alike abandoned 
themselves to a political philosophy which, if put into 
practice, would make liberty, security and civilisation 
impossible. They have both in their separate spheres 
played the part of world-wreckers, and it is difficult to see 
how, if they had been criminal lunatics, they could more 
successfully have brought death and disaster on their 
fellow-men. If Englishmen have come to long for a settle- 
ment with Ireland, it is not merely because they have 
grown weary of an old wrong, but because they realise that 
Carsonism is but one phase of the monstrous lie against 
which the peoples of the west have been fighting for nearly 
four years. We know that, while Sir Edward Carson has 
his way, the world cannot, in the phrase of the hour, be 
made safe for democracy, since neither the British Empire 
nor even the Three Kingdoms will have been made safe for 
democracy. Sir Edward, indeed, in the sentence we quoted 
at the beginning of this article, frankly repudiated his 
loyalty either to the world or to the legislature of the United 
Kingdom. One of his followers, the Rev. T. L. F. Stack, 
wa; equally outspoken the other day about the attitude of 
th: Carsonites to the British Empire. “So long as the 
Covenant stands,” he declared, “ our duty is to reject Home 
Rule, even if it proved the only salvation of the Empire.” 
All these things might be dismissed as mere verbiage, the 
blind hysterics of the Anglo-Celt, were it not for the fact that 
during the war the Carsonite politicians have been as good 
as their word. Did not Sir Edward Carson refuse to stand 
on the same platform with Mr. Redmond at an all-Ireland 
recruiting meeting in Ulster? Did not the Ulster represen- 
tatives refuse the extravagantly generous terms of settlement 
offered to them at the Convention, although Mr. Lloyd 
George, as Prime Minister responsible for carrying on the 
war, assured them that “ pressing war considerations ” 
made a settlement an urgent necessity? “ A settlement, in 
our judgment,” he declared, “ will materially help the 
successful conclusion of the war.” Though the urgency 
of an Irish settlement is a hundredfold greater to-day than 
jt was when the Prime Minister spoke those words, Sir 
Edward Carson remains indifferent to all appeals. He will 
not budge for the sake of the world. He will not budge for 
the sake of the British Empire. He will not budge for the 
sake of England. He will not budge for the sake of Ireland. 
He is disloyal, it seems to us, north, south, east and west. 
Not consciously disloyal, we regret to say. If he were 
conscious of his egoism and his errors, there would be some 
hope of his amendment. As there is apparently no hope 
of this, all we can do is to refuse to allow him to play the 
part of a wrecker any longer, and to go forward with the 
work of settlement alike unaided and undeterred by the 
rhetoric of one to whom the will of the people and the 
opinion of the world are equal objects of contempt. 


The chief danger to an Irish settlement at the present 
moment, however, seems to us to come not from Sir Edward 
Carson but from his former English allies. Many of these are 


clear-sighted enough to see that, as one of the consequences 
of a war on behalf of the small nations, something must be 
done for Ireland ; but they are tempted by their old pre-war 
prejudices to make that something as small as possible, 
They still believe in their hearts that the liberties of Ireland 
and the liberties of England are opposed. They are willing, 
reluctantly willing, to concede to Ireland the position of a 
province, like Quebec, or one analogous to that of a State 
in the United States of America. But they cannot bring 
themselves to think of Ireland as a nation, as Mr. Gladstone 
thought of it and as Australians think of Australia. They 
regard Irish liberty as a sad necessity, not as a fine ideal. 
They are really bored by it: it is only when they consider 
how to safeguard England against its possible consequences 
that they grow interested. This, we contend, is a fatal 
spirit in which to approach the question of an Irish settle- 
ment. Nations, no more than individuals, can become 
friends on a basis of grudging distrust. To make Ireland a 
sort of ticket-of-leave man among the nations, watched 
with suspicion and put on its good behaviour, is more 
likely to result in friction than in friendship. And there is 
no reason why such a blunder should be made except the 
old foolish distrust of freedom which led statesmen in 
other days to dispute the rights of Americans and Canadians, 
of Parliaments and working-men, and, more recently, of 
women. George-the-Thirdism is one of the abiding charac- 
teristics of human nature. It was smashed in America. 
It was smashed in Canada. It was smashed only a year or 
two ago in South Africa. But it is still the spirit that 
governs Ireland. That, we fear, is the origin of a great 
deal of the talk that is going on about federalism just now. 
The federalists are, for the most part, men who a few years 
ago were opposed to giving Ireland any Constitution at all. 
Now they are opposed to giving her any but a bad Consti- 
tution. Federalism, we are aware, is a word that may 
mean anything. The group of politicians which wishes to 
federate the British Empire, for instance, has no desire to 
deprive Canada, Australia, and South Africa of the main 
liberties of self-respecting nations. Similarly, the German 
Empire is a federation of variously-governed States. Those 
who demand a federalist solution of the Irish question, 
however—and we regret to see Mr. George Barnes and Mr. 
J. M. Robertson among the number—seem for the most 
part to be attempting to standardise a form of extended 
local government within the United Kingdom rather than 
aiming at satisfying the national aspirations of the Irish 
people, which at present differ from those of the Welsh and 
the Scottish peoples as chalk differs from cheese. Federalism, 
we fear, is regarded by the majority of its supporters—though 
not, of course, by Mr. Barnes or Mr. Robertson—not as a 
key to open the door to Irish liberty, but as a key to lock the 
door on Irish liberty. It is Unionism’s second line of 
defence. General Smuts, in one of the most important of 
his war-speeches, uttered a warning against the attempt to 
impose a mechanical sameness of government on the nations 
composing the British Empire. Speaking at the banquet 
given in his honour by members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, he said : 


What I feel in regard to all the empires of the past, and 
even in regard to the United States, is that the effort has 
always been towards forming one nation. All the empires 
we have known in the past and that exist to-day are founded 
on the idea of assimilation, of trying to force human material 
into one mould. Your whole idea and basis is entirely different. 
You do not want to standardise the nations of the British 
Empire; you want to develop them towards greater, fuller 
nationality. These communities, the offspring of the Mother 
Country, or territories like my own, which have been annexed 
after the vicissitudes of war, must not be moulded on any one 
pattern. You want them to develop freely on the principles 
of self-government, and therefore your whole idea is different 
from anything that has ever existed before. That is the 
fundamental fact we have to bear in mind—that this British 
Commonwealth of nations does not stand for standardisation 
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or denationalisation, but for the fuller, richer, and more 

various life of all the nations comprised in it. 

That, we believe, expresses perfectly what South Africans, 
Canadians and Australians feel about the British Empire. 
It also explains, incidentally, why the British Empire has 
been a marvellous success. How, then, can any sane 
Imperialist desire to violate in Ireland those great principles 
which have saved Imperialism in South Africa? The 
Irishman equally with the South African protests against 
standardisation and denationalisation. His whole history 
is a warning to us that he will never be a contented member 
of the British Empire, unless his country is an equal partner 
in (to repeat. the words of General Smuts) “ the fuller, 
richer, and more various life of all the nations comprised 
in it.” 

From all the hints that have been published in the Press 
during the past few days, it may be inferred that the new 
Home Rule Bill will not be framed in the generous Imperial 
spirit of General Smuts. If it is not, it is doomed to failure 
both as an Imperial and as an Irish measure. If ever there 
was need for the generous as opposed to the niggardly 
view in politics, it is Anglo-Irish politics to-day. Mr. 
Erskine Childers, who in The Framework of Home Rule 
wrote by far the most remarkable book that has ever been 
written on the Home Rule question, has laid it down that 
the only secure principle on which an Irish Constitution 
can be framed is that “‘ what is best for Ireland is best for 
the Empire.” Certainly every rational Imperialist believes 
that what is best for Australia, or Canada, or South Africa 
is best for the Empire. The unity of the British Empire, 
so far as regards all the white peoples who dwell within it 
except the Irish, is a unity of common interests and equal 
liberties. The Empire would not survive a fortnight if 
our rulers behaved towards the Dominions in the same 
narrow, grudging, suspicious spirit in which they have 
almost consistently behaved towards Ireland. The Irish 
people were offered complete self-determination within the 
Empire when Mr. Lloyd George set up the Convention. 
Having promised this, the Prime Minister unfortunately 
withdrew his promise while the Convention was sitting and 
demanded that the members should not go beyond a federal 
scheme of Home Rule. This act of less than good faith, 
which passed without notice in Great Britain, had a disas- 
trous effect in Ireland, turning into doubters many of those 
who were expecting great things from the Convention. And 
now the threat of conscription and of a milk-and-water 
Home Rule Bill have created such a gulf between England 
and Ireland as has not existed before in modern times at an 
hour when it is of more vital importance than ever before 
that the two countries should be friends, helping and not 
harrying one another, allies in the war for human liberties. 
Alas, that our statesmen should not have realised long ago 
that such a friendship and alliance was possible only on one 
condition! The Irish people must be given those rights of 
self-determination which Mr. Lloyd George promised them 
at the opening of the Convention. They must be regarded 
as free not only by Englishmen but by themselves. The 
first step to this happy consummation would be the promise 
not to enforce conscription in Ireland against the popular 
will. The second would be to open an Irish Parliament, 
in accordance with the Home Rule Act already on the 
Statute-book, and to invite the Irish (including the Ulster- 
men) to set to work to model a Constitution for themselves. 
A subject Ireland can only be a source of political insanity 
and bitterness, a destructive and wasting influence on Eng- 
lish as well as Irish politics, a peril (as Baron von Kiihimann’s 
visit to the Orange leaders and its consequences have made 
clear) in international affairs. The British statesman who, 
realising this, helps Ireland not only to be free but to feel 
free, will, by at once removing a menace and a nuisance, 
help to make liberty secure in these western waters and will 
also, we believe, considerably hasten victory in the war 
against Germany. 


MORAL GREATNESS 


HE character and career of Lord Courtney are 
misinterpreted if he is thought of merely as a 
reat survival, ultimus Romanorum, the last 
disciple of the Philosophic Radicals. It is only another 
step to treat him as a doctrinaire, the unbending and 
implacable adherent of dogmas that once had a value 
but are out of relation to modern conditions. A doc- 
trinaire is a man who tries to guide life by some theory 
that stands in no vital relation to his own experience. 
Lord Courtney’s view of public affairs was the direct 
expression of his own personality. A “ steadfast, un- 
movable ” will, tempered and disciplined to the greatest 
tenderness of consideration for others with their con- 
victions, reasonable or unreasonable, was the foundation 
of his character, and it was this duality which he sought 
to express in politics. That his mind was never closed 
by doctrine is proved by definite changes of opinion 
in advanced years. He left the Liberal Party in 1886 
because he could not accept Gladstonian Home Rule. 
But he allowed experience to convince him of the 
necessity of recognising Irish no less than Boer nation- 
ality, and he let no small vanities stand in the way of 
reconciliation with his old political friends. A singu- 
larly conservative and logical mind (as appeared always 
in his public speech), he was far removed from the 
pedantry which too easily attaches itself to theoretical 
reasoning about affairs. In particular he was the last 
man to repeat a dogma with confidence because it was 
enounced sixty years ago by Mill or Cobden. If, on 
the other hand, he happened to think, and in some 
points he certainly did think, that Mill or Cobden 
announced truths of permanent value, he was again 
the last man to be weakened in his hold of them by 
the ridicule attached to things supposed to be out of 
date. Lord Courtney’s politics were his own. They 
might in large measure coincide with those of earlier 
thinkers, but they sprang up afresh from his own 
personality. They represented an independent and 
individual criticism of life. 

None the less Lord Courtney is a link in the character- 
istic tradition of England. The idea of liberty in that 
double sense of personal strength and forbearing con- 
sideration pervades the two causes with which his name 
is chiefly associated. In Proportional Representation, 
prosaic and mechanical as the means might be, he saw 
an avenue of expression, not indeed for every individual, 
but for the small group, the minority which is stam- 
peded by the crowd, smothered by the din of the big 
parties, ruled out by the running of the political machine. 
He wanted every view as far as ible to obtain ex- 
pression, and if this is on one side individualism, it is 
on the other side the conception of the State as the 
whole community, not as a bare majority. The gp 
writer imperfectly remembers a speech in which Lord 
Courtney described some gathering in Manchester on 
educational policy, the feature of which was that 
representatives of all interests were present. There, 
said Lord Courtney, at any rate you had Manchester. 
Not employers only or workers only, not Churchmen or 
Nonconformists or Roman Catholics, but Manchester 
in miniature, representative elements of the city as a 
whole. So the proportionally-elected Parliament would, 
he thought, approximate as nearly as might be to a 
miniature United Kingdom as a whole, and it was a 
part of his belief in liberty that when every articulate 
element in Britain had its chance to make itself heard 
the result would be at least such measure of mutual 
consideration as would most nearly express the needs 
not of a majority but of the entire people. Thus the 
most complete Individualism pushed through is also 
the most thoroughgoing Socialism. At least it enforces 
most rigorously the wholeness and unity of the com- 
munity against the mere counting of heads. It relies 
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on the spiritual forces of rational discussion as against 
the mechanical combination of majorities and the 
silencing of the smaller number. What he would have 
considered the hatred of intellectual exertion has again 
defeated Proportional{Representation on the morrow of 
Lord Courtney’s death. He would have taken the check 
with his accustomed stoicism, recognising stolidity as 
a large ingredient in the national aieater which had 
to be admitted and would reflect itself in our public life 
unless or until the series of disasters should be long 
enough to cure and should stop short of ruining us. 

The greater cause with which Lord Courtney must 
always be associated is that of international equity. 
Sense of justice and aversion to force are two sides of 
the same thi These were the impelling motives ; 
but Lord Courtney had, further, the judicial mind, and 
something more than the judicial mind: an element 
of imaginative consideration which enabled him to put 
himself habitually in the place of the opposing party, 
even if much divided from them by temperament. 
With the best of the Boers whose cause he pleaded so 
well, Lord Courtney, perhaps, had a good deal in common. 
Certainly their leaders recognised it when they came 
to know him. But with the typical man of modern 
Germany Lord Courtney was as much out of sympathy 
as any Englishman well could be—much more so than 
many of those who talk glibly of the defence of demo- 
cracy after a long political career spent in the defence 
of nothing but privilege. German militarism, the 
German view of the State, German arrogance and 
aggression were the very things that he hated most. 
But he was on his guard against the fallacy that “‘ Ger- 
many” is a unit, with one soul, one mind, one way 
of looking at things. He knew that among millions 
there must be many parties, many tendencies, many 
avenues to reason and good sense, and patiently he 
would use every opportunity of exploring them. Such 
a man is repeatedly forced by the necessities of con- 
troversy to plead extenuation for the other side, whick, 
after all, has no representatives of its own here. So 
he gets the nickname of pro-German. But had the 
Germans invaded this country when Lord Courtney 
was of military age, he would have been found fighting 
with the last guerrilla chief months after the shouting 
patriots had made their terms. He was no believer 
in non-resistance, but he saw in all actual wars elements 
of confusion, misunderstanding, self-will, often with 
more sinister influences manipulating them from behind 
on both sides, not on one only. Those of us—the 
present writer is one—who could not go as far as Lord 
Courtney in forbearance to Germany must still recog- 
nise that his inspiration was that of a great humani- 
tarian and a patriotic Englishman. 

In what does greatness lie? If it involves the con- 
tribution of some new creative form, some new scientific 
method, some great departure in art, literature, or 
statesmanship, that was not the line in which Lord 
Courtney moved. If it means that kind of individuality 
which seems as though hewn from the living rock of 
nature and preserves a great tradition all mellowed 
with the weathering of fourscore years, possessing itself 
in unconquerable patience, four-square against the 
blasts of popular clamour, but a shield and shelter for the 
uncertain, the timid, or oppressed, then no living man 
had a fuller measure of greatness than the Cornishman 
who took his title from that iron shore where the Atlantic 
beats vainly upon the granite of Penwith. L. 1. H. 


OBSERVATIONS 


and, in the opinion of those far better able to judge 

_ than anybody in the House of Commons, “ the 

worst is over.”” The true explanation of the slump in 
War Bonds, as I have ascertained it, differs deeply from the 


TT": sale of War Bonds is now improving again, 


explanation which was so casually thrown down to the 
House, and which of course no one takes seriously, despite 
the justification of it offered, also casually, to the House on 
Tuesday. The slump was, in the main, the inevitable 
consequence of “‘ The Business Men’s Week.” In the fever 
and enthusiasm of that single week 168 million pounds worth 
of War Bonds were sold—a sum which would have met the 
whole national expenditure for ten months in pre-war days. 
Some of the big Insurance companies, indeed, drew on 
their resources for weeks ahead in order to glorify the great 
week of boom. Reaction necessarily followed. You can’t 
get the same money twice over. Last week the individual 
applications for War Bonds at the Bank of England (not 
including applications at Post Offices) averaged only some 
1,400 a day—about half the figure which was regularly 
reached before the Business Men’s Week ; but a continuous 
improvement is now confidently looked for. The Organising 
Committees have got to work again throughout the country, 
and as machines these Committees are very efficient. There 
was, by the way, a small pacifist campaign last year, not 
against War Bonds, but against War Savings Certificates. 
It was promptly and completely broken up. The central 
War Savings Committee attributes some part of the slump 
to the raising of the military age, but not the major part. 
Naturally this part of the slump cannot be wholly recovered 
from. 
* * * 

The most curious thing in the notices of James Gordon- 
Bennett is the statement that he was in bed when Stanley 
called on him in the early morning in Paris to arrange the 
Livingstone expedition. In Paris Bennett rose at terrible 
hours, such as 4 a.m. I have known resentful employees 
of his who have had appointments with him in what the 
held to be the middle of the night. On the other hand, 
he reckoned to have finished his day’s work at 9 a.m. 
Even in old age he was a fellow of astounding energy. 
Unfortunately much of the interesting part of his biography 
could not be printed without offending Anglo-Saxon public 
opinion. He knew how to spend money and how to waste 
it.. The last and greatest of his yachts, the Lysistrata, was 
possibly not equal in grandeur to most modern rivals, like 
the incomparable Jolanda, or the Nahma, but she was a 
startling vessel. I remember once on the Riviera, off which 
coast the Lysistrata often “ hung,” a well-known Clyde ship- 
builder telling me that he had just had an order to duplicate 
certain fittings for the yacht. He said: “They were of 
solid gold.” And in this way James Gordon-Bennett 
“went on.” 

* * * 

The Parliamentary episode of last week can now be 
judged with calmness. The verdict of moderate ple 
on both sides is curiously unanimous. That verdict is 
that Mr. Asquith made a fatal mistake of tactics in not 
accepting, under protest, the Government offer to submit 
itself to the two Judges of the High Court. The Govern- 
ment offer was preposterous. It was certainly made 
without the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. It 
was regretted as soon as made. The acceptance of it would 
have put the Government in an utterly impossible position. 
The Government wanted beyond everything an excuse for 
withdrawing the offer, and Mr. Asquith made a present of 
the excuse. Mr. Asquith’s speech was perfectly sound, 
except that he seriously erred in not marking his sense of 
General Maurice’s lack of discipline. I say the speech 
was sound, but in my opinion its perspective was wrong In 
that it did not emphasize continually and above all else 
the fact that the motion was about a question of procedure 
and not about the honour of the Government at all. The 
Prime Minister’s speech was by common consent one of 
his most dazzling performances. It proved nothing; it 
satisfied no one with any judicial capacity ; but it moved 
even uncompromising opponents to admiration. Its effec- 
tiveness lasted about twenty-four hours. From the Liberal 
side the remainder of the debate, in addition to being handi- 
capped by the revulsion inevitable after a star performer 
has sat down, was badly handled. True, Mr. Pringle was 
very brilliant, and the Prime Minister stayed to hear him ; 
but Mr. Pringle was net reported. Then the bottom fell 
clean out of the altercation. I understand that Mr. Asquith 
before the debate had said that he would be satisfied if he 
got into three figures on the division. He was undoubtedly 
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right to insist on going to a division. And the fact that he 
did go to a division is the one real advantage ensuing from 
the event. The Government Press cheered for three days, 
with the precision of a crowd of partisans commanded by a 
megaphone at an American inter-university football match. 
But that the affair has done the Government the slightest 
good, even with the unthinking, I simply do not believe. 
* * * 


When Mr. —e next goes to a division, it is to be 
hoped that he will go fully armed. It is admitted that he 
fought for the prestige of the House of Commons. But 
was the result of his tactics to raise or to lower that prestige ? 
The natural force of events would have quite well looked 
after the prestige of the House of Commons if Mr. Asquith 
had merely left it alone. Such is a current opinion which 
I share. I am told that Mr. Asquith would have lost a 
lot of his own prestige in the House had he accepted the 
Government’s first offer. To which I reply that the loss, 
if any, would have been only temporary. 
* * * 


I understand that Lord Pirrie is now definitely regarded 
as a success in the shipbuilding tangle. His extraordinary 
personality has once more triumphed. He is an old man 
who dislikes old men, and won’t have them under him if he 
can help it. He is a tyrant. He can be fiery. But he 
has the quality of keeping everybody up. Each individual 
under the influence of the Pirrie rays will make a special 
effort—and keep on making it. Lord Pirrie, like the ideal 
monarch and sharply unlike so many inspecting generals, 
is never late. His appointments are kept with exactitude, 
and once made are never unmade. The difficulty in the 
shipbuilding tangle is still the shortage of labour. Of steel 
there is now a sufficiency. The failure of the War Office 
to pay the balance of 12,000 men still owing on its original 
debt arouses bitter comment. The magnates of the yards, 
however, feel somewhat easier in their minds now that 


Lord Milner has taken the place of Lord Derby. 
*x » * 


This world is full of marvels. You go regularly into 
your favourite chemist’s, in order to mitigate by means of 
drugs the effects of too much devotion to your country, 
and bottles of saccharine always lie on the counter in front 
of you in heaps, inviting you to buy. You do buy, but 
only occasionally, because one phial of saccharine goes a 
long way, and there are heaps of them in the marvellous 
world. Then one day you notice that saccharine has 
disappeared from the counter. You happen to want some. 
The chemist, though he is your favourite chemist and knows 
your weaknesses and talks politics with you, immediately 
puts ona perfectly blank smile and says that he has no more 
saccharine and can’t get any. No use ingeniously cross- 
examining him! He is determined that his ignorance shall 
be perfect. He doesn’t know the cause of the mysterious 
disappearance of saccharine. He doesn’t know when he 
will be able to get a fresh supply. He hasn't the slightest 
idea about anything at all. He exists apparently quite 
content amid the most disconcerting enigmas. You re- 
member having seen in the newspaper that the Food Con- 
troller had some sort of a notion of controlling saccharine 
at some future time. But you cannot bring yourself to 
suggest to the chemist that herein lies the explanation of the 
mysterious disappearance of saccharine. The chemist’s 
resolve to be an honest simpleton ties your tongue. And 
you go from shop to shop. No saccharine anywhere. Not 
even at the club. Saccharine has vanished like gold in a 
revolution. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


TAXES 

To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Your correspondents, Mr. R. T. Nugent and “ Taxes,” 
seem to me, to put it bluntly, to be putting their heads in the 
sand. The question at issue is not any abstruse legal con- 
struction of Income Tax law, nor yet whether an employers’ 
association does or does not itself pay Income Tax, but what 
is, in fact, happening. My own experience leads me to believe 
that you were yourself quite accurate in the statement complained 
of, and that the practice of Surveyors of Taxes does cause an 
unfair (and, I suspect, unlawful) discrimination against the 





workmen’s associations, which the Trade Union leaders will 
presently get rectified. 

Whatever may have been the decisions of the Court of Appeal 
in particular cases, it is certainly quite common for manu- 
facturers to include in their business expenses the ordinary 
subscriptions to Employers’ Associations of various kinds, 
and for traders to include their subscriptions to Chambers of 
Commerce. Whether or not the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue would deliberately sanction these deductions (on 
which they escape Income Tax), I do not know. But the 
Surveyor of Taxes does not usually raise the point; and a 
recent answer by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons indicates that the practice of including the sub- 
scriptions to societies, which are joined with the object of 
increasing the business or the profits of the firm, is recognised 
by the authorities. 

On the other hand, a workman is not allowed to deduct for 
Income Tax purposes his Trade Union subscription, although 
(in the South Wales coalfield by express Government orders ; 
in many industries elsewhere with full Government sanction ; 
and in other places as a matter of fact) he simply cannot pursue 
his occupation without being a member of a Trade Union. If 
ever there was an expense necessarily, inevitably, and properly 
incurred as an incident of his calling, this is one. Yet he is 
not allowed by the Surveyor of Taxes to deduct the Trade 
Union contribution on this plea. All that is permitted to him 
is to deduct (as analogous to Life Assurance) any part of it 
that corresponds to Death or Superannuation Benefit. 

The point raised by Mr. Nugent, namely, whether the society 
to which the subscription is paid itself pays Income Tax or 
not, is—like the reference to the Excess Profits Duty— irrelevant 
to the issue. If the subscription is a necessary condition to 
earning the income, deduction ought to be allowed (as the curate 
is allowed the cost of washing his surplices), whether the recipient 
pays Income Tax or not.—Yours, etc., “ Super Tax.” 


THE IRISH OUTRAGE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAn. 

Srmr,—Thank Heaven for your comment this week on the 
position of the Labour members of the Government! Is it 
possible that some of them do not realise that their supporters 
in the country—and I’m not thinking of pacifists—find it prac- 
tically impossible to distinguish essentially between the proposals 
of the Government for Ireland and the actions of Germany in 
the Ukraine ?—the mocking forms of self-determination in one 
hand, the grim reality of military coercion in the other. 

If the Government continues in its course and the Labour 
Party permits a single one of its members to remain in both the 
Government and the Party, it follows the Liberal Party into 
that sterility which is the reward of cowardice in politics.— 
Yours, etc., C, P. KintnmMonra. 

Manchester, May 13th. 


Miscellany 
CHINESE POEMS 


THE VALLEY WIND. 
LIVING in retirement beyond the world, 
Silently enjoying isolation, 
I pull the rope of my door tighter 
And stuff my window with roots and ferns. 
My spirit is tuned to the Spring-season : 
At the fall of the year there is autumn in my heart. 
Thus, imitating cosmic changes, 
My cottage becomes a Universe. 
By Lu Yun, 
4th cent. A.D. 


A LONG time ago 

I went on a journey, 
Right to the corner 
Of the Eastern Ocean. 
The road there 

Was long and winding, 
And stormy waves 
Barred my path. 
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What made me 
Go this way ? 
Hunger drove me 
Into the world. 
I tried hard 
To fill my belly : 
And even a little 
Seemed a lot. 
But this was clearly 
A bad bargain, 
So I went home 
And lived in idleness. 
By Tsao Cu‘ten, 
365-427 A.D. 


CHILL and harsh the year draws to its close : 
In my cotton dress I seek sunlight on the porch. 
In the southern orchard all the leaves are gone : 
In the north garden rotting boughs lie heaped. 

I empty my cup and drink it down to the dregs : 
I look towards the kitchen, but no smoke rises. 
Poems and books lie piled beside my chair: 


But the light is going and I shall not have time to read them. 


My life here is not like the Agony in Ch’én,* 
But often I have to bear bitter reproaches. 
Let me then remember, to calm my heart’s distress, 
That the Sages of old were often in like case. 
By T‘ao Cu‘Tten. 


* Confucius was maltreated in Ch’én. 


BLAMING SONS. 
(An Apology for his own drunkenness.) 
WHITE hair covers my temples, 
I am wrinkled and seared beyond repair, 
And though I have got five sons, 
They all hate paper and brush. 
A-shu is eighteen : 
For laziness there is none like him. 
A-hstian does his best, 
But really loathes the Fine Arts. 
Yung-tuan is thirteen, 
But does not know “six” from “ seven.” * 
T’ung-tzu in his ninth year 
Is only concerned with things to eat. 
If Heaven treats me like this, 
What can I do but fill my cup ? 
By Tao Cu‘tEn. 
* Written in Chinese with two characters very easy to distinguish.. 


RETURNING TO THE FIELDS. 
WHEN I was young, I was out of tune with the herd: 
My only love was for the hills and mountains. 
Unwitting I fell into the Web of the World’s dust 
And was not free until my thirtieth year. 
The migrant bird longs for the old wood: 
The fish in the tank thinks of its native pool. 
I had rescued from wildness a patch of the Southern Moor ; 
And, still rustic, I returned to field and garden. 
My ground covers no more than ten acres: 
My thatched cottage has eight or nine rooms. 
Elms and willows cluster by the eaves: 
Peach trees and plum trees grow before the Hall. 


Hazy, hazy the distant hamlets of men. 
Steady the smoke of the half-deserted village. 
A dog barks somewhere in the deep lanes, 
A cock crows at the top of the mulberry tree. 
At gate and courtyard—no murmur of the World’s dust ; 
In the empty rooms—leisure and deep stillness. 
Long I lived checked by the bars of a cage : 
Now I have turned again to Nature and Freedom. 
By T‘ao Cu‘ren. 


FLOOD. 


THE lingering clouds, rolling, rolling! 
And the settled rain, dripping, dripping ! 
In the Eight Directions—the same dusk. 
The level lands—one great river. 
Wine I have, wine I have: 
Idly I drink at the eastern window. 
Longingly—I think of my friends: 
But neither boat nor carriage comes.* 
By T‘ao Cu‘ten. 


* Communications are interrupted by the flood. 


PEOPLE HIDE THEIR LOVE. 
WHO says 
That it’s by my desire, 
This separation, this living so far from you? 
My dress still smells of the lavender you gave: 
My hand still holds the letter that you sent. 
Round my waist I wear a double sash: 
I dream that it binds us both with a same-heart knot. 
Did not you know that people hide their love, 
Like a flower that seems too precious to be picked ? 
By SuEn Yo, 
441-513 A.p. 
TELL ME NOW. 
“TELL me now, what should a man want 
But to sit alone, sipping his cup of wine ? ” 
I should like to have visitors come and discuss philosophy 
And not to have the tax-collector coming to collect taxes : 
My three sons married into good families 
And my five daughters wedded to steady husbands. 
Then I could jog through a happy five-score years, 
And, at the end, need no Paradise. 
By Wane Cui, 
6th and 7th cent. A.D. 


BALLAD OF THE WESTERN ISLAND IN THE 
NORTH COUNTRY. 
‘“* SEEING the plum-tree I thought of the Western Island 
And I plucked a branch to send to the North Country. 
I put on my dress of apricot-yellow silk 
And bound up my hair black as the crow’s wing. 
But which is the road that leads to the Western Island ? 
I'll ask the man at the ferry by the Bridge of Boats. 
But the sun is sinking and the orioles flying home: 
And the wind is blowing and sighing in the walnut-tree. 
I'll stand under the tree just beside the gate : 
I’ll stand by the door and show off my enamelled hair-pins.” 
She has opened the gate, but her lover has not come: 
She has gone out at the gate to pluck red lotus. 
As she plucks the lotus on the southern dyke, in autumn, 
The lotus flowers stand higher than a man’s head. 
She bends down—and plays with the lotus seeds, 
The lotus seeds are green, like the lake-water. 
She gathers the flowers and puts them into her gown— 
The lotus-bud that is red all through. 
She thinks of her lover, her lover that does not come: 
She looks up and sees the wild-geese flying— 
The Western Island is full of wild-geese. 
To look for her lover she climbs the Blue Tower. 
The tower is high: she looks, but cannot see : 
All day she leans on the balcony rails. 
The rail is twisted into a twelve-fold pattern. 
She lets fall her hand, white like the colour of jade. 
She rolls up the awning, she sees the wide sky, 
And the sea-water waving its vacant blue. 
“‘ The sea shall carry my dreams far away, 
So that you shall be sorry at last for my sorrow. 
If the South Wind—only knew my thoughts, 
It would blow my dreams till they got to the Western Island.” 
Anon., 4th cent. A.D. 
Translated by ArrHurR WALEY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MERICA—I do not profess to have discovered this 

—is now our Ally. Every week we are told that 

co-operation between America and England be- 

comes closer and more harmonious. Now that we are once 

more a happy family, is it not possible that a few over-age 

and unemployed persons on both sides might be set to 

work to put American-British copyright on a decent 
basis ? 


With most important countries our copyright arrange- 
ments are now satisfactory. If I want to translate a 
modern French book into English I have to pay the author 
a fee or royalty; the more I get out of it, the more he 
(if he is awake) will get out of it. The same thing, before 
the war, applied to German and to Austrian books. Russia 
was an exception. That country, in a literary way, had 
for years largely subsisted by legally pirating foreign works. 
We in return got Russian books for nothing; but this was 
poor consolation to the authors of either country, and 
had the additional disadvantage of giving an open field to 
the incompetent translators. But even in Russia the Tsarist 
Government had finally decided to conform to the civilised 
custom when the Revolution broke out and stopped progress. 
MM. Lenin and Trotsky are much too busy to bother about 
authors’ rights, even if they admit them to exist; and 
though the accession of Maxim Gorky to power might 
perhaps raise one’s hopes, it is improbable that Russian 
copyright law will be put straight for some years. But 
America, America which speaks our language, inherits our 
literature, and reads all our books as soon as they come 
out; it is infamous that we should have got no further 
with America. 

* * a 


A slight advance was made a few years ago. But the 
law still is that unless you publish a thing in America 
within sixty days of English publication you lose all your 
rights over the children of your brain. These very words 
that I am writing now—as a fact, however, I rather wish 
these were freely reprinted in every American State—will, 
after sixty days, be at the disposal of every American 
citizen who cares to take them. He, with his circulation 
leaping up and up as a result of this legalised larceny, will 
make his millions ; while I, the onlie begetter of the precious 
commodity, the Heart that felt, the Brain that thought, 
the moving Finger that writ, will still have large holes in 
my hat and boots. You can save yourself by, failing other 
openings, paying for simultaneous publication in America ; 
but that costs money. The people hit most hardly of all, 
be it observed, are not the famous and successful authors, 
or the writers of immediately saleable and very perishable 
goods, who generally secure simultaneous publication 
without difficulty. The heaviest sufferers are the poor 
and the ignorant; and very heavy loss indeed may be 
sustained by an author of belles-lettres who has perhaps 
issued ten books obscurely here before being “ recognised ” 
and bought. All his early books, which American publishers 
would not have taken and which (failing to look ahead) he did 
not even think of offering to them, are at once at the mercy 
of the American pirate. Even if he gets an American 
publisher to take them up he will get very bad terms, as 
there is always a risk of unauthorised reprints. I gladly 
recognise that some American papers make a voluntary 
payment for out-of-copyright stuff annexed by them; but 
on the other hand there are American publishers who 
mainly subsist on English books for which they never paid 








a cent. I do not see how the present arrangement can be 
defended ; and one could wish that the Foreign Office (if 
it is their business) could put forth feelers. It is true that 
(as everybody who wants an excuse for slackness says) there 
is a war on; but that is not a real justification for in- 
activity. 

* * + 


It appears that I owe Mr. Grant Richards an apology. 
He writes this week : 

Let me assure ** Solomon Eagle” that I do more, in this matter 
of defacing review copies, than take the reviewers’ side ** on the 
whole.” I take it unreservedly. Nor am I greatly concerned as 
to whether the copies I send out for review are sold or not sold—as 
long as they have been intelligently looked at and have been given 
a fair chance of being noticed. Indeed I would rather on the whole 
that they were sold than given away. After all, the author wants 
his book read. The book that is bought even at an improper 
discount is a book that stands a better chance of being read than the 
book that is given away to the first casual comer. All the same, I 
did feel inclined to protest when I learned by accident that one very 
well-known paper—now defunct—used to conduct its selling opera- 
tions on the large scale, used so to conduct them that the money 
gained might almost have figured as an item in its balance-sheet. 
Week after week regularly a parcel, a huge parcel, of 
books went from that newspaper to a certain dealer. And 
it was not the comparatively needy reviewer who got the 
money, but the prosperous proprietor. I dare say it helped 
to pay his trainer’s bills! When I reviewed books I confess 
that I used sometimes to sell them—just as soon as I had read 
them. But after a time I hit ona better scheme. I found a benevo- 
lent bookseller who would exchange the books I did not want for 
older books that I really felt I could not do without. Thus, I would 
part with the last Harold Frederic for Two on a Tower or 
Marius the Epicurean. But perhaps this is an indiscreet confession. 


This, as far as I know, is the first time a publisher has 
confessed to having himself sold review books. 


* 4 * 


Another publisher writes to me: 


I agree entirely with you that ‘* the publisher gets his money’s- 
worth and more out of the reviews,” particularly in papers like Tax 
New STaresMAN that take their literary side seriously ; and I do 
not begrudge the reviewer the proceeds of the sale of the review 
copies, but there are cases in which we should much prefer to buy 
back the review copies ourselves rather than have the market spoiled. 
Is not that a practicable compromise ? 


On reflection, I do not know that it is. Most reviewers 
would feel sheepish about walking into a publisher’s and 
offering to sell him books he has given them for nothing ; 
especially so when they have damned the books in two 
contemptuous lines such as “It is a scandal that paper 
should have been wasted upon this trivial gossip in war- 
time,” or “The format of this volume is worthy of its 
contents : we can say no more.” And what of the publishers’ 
feelings ? Are not they also a bashful race? If they were 
not, if they were really brazen, think of the contingencies ! 
They might be tempted, with an eye on future favours, to 
offer the reviewer more than the published price, and even, 
when giving the parting handshake, to slip unobtrusively 
into his palm a mollifying packet of John Bradburys. This 
would never do. 
* * * 


A correspondent in Ziirich, writing with reference to the 
Grein-Beaverbrook affair, says that British artistic pro- 
duction is going very strong. A crowded audience, mainly 
non-British, witnessed a performance of The Importance 
of Being Earnest, and took the points up very well. “ Plays 
by Goldsmith, Bernard Shaw, Synge, Galsworthy, and 
some non-Irish authors are to follow (fortunately not 
Salome).” Switzerland is being flooded with German 
productions, and it is agreeable to hear that our end is 
being kept up. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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EPITAPHS 
The Eclipse of Russia. By E. J. Ditton. Dent. 16s. net. 
Russia’s Agony. By Rosert Witton. Arnold. 15s. net. 


People will answer variously the question, What image 
does the word ‘‘ England” suggest to you? One man 
willreply, “A red patch on a map.” To others it will suggest 
green fields, or the Sussex Downs, or the smell of an asphalted 
roadway crowded with human beings on a hot day. Or 
it may be a symbolical figure, or the face of a creditor. So 
** Russia,” which means the same thing to no two writers. To 
Dr. Dillon, the word undoubtedly suggests a procession of 
statesmen, whose attitude to him is something like that of 
the three Queens towards Arthur in the last of the Idylls of 
the King. We are not sure that a Russian politician has 
ever laid Dr. Dillon’s head upon his lap, and dropped bitter 
tears against his brow, but our author has come very near 
to this. For when Dr. Dillon published in 1904 an article 
in the Quarterly Review about the Tsar... ‘‘a Russian 
official of rank privately accepted responsibility in order 
to safeguard an eminent statesman and myself.” When 
Kazantsev tried to arrange the murder of Witte, plans were 
laid so that ‘‘ as I accompanied him, I should have shared 
his fate.” When Plehve was blown up, Dr. Dillon was in a 
droshky a few yards away. One gets the impression that 
no Russian statesman would have been so tactless as to 
come to a violent end without waiting for the Daily Tele- 
graph correspondent to get the best view of the proceedings. 

But if Dr. Dillon ‘collected ’’ Russian statesmen, he 
certainly learned a very great deal from them, especially 
from Witte, to whose memory his book is dedicated. It 
contains a masterly analysis of Russia’s foreign politics, of 
the Lamsdorff period, leading up to the Willy-Nicky treaty 
of alliance, signed in secret at Bjorke in July, 1905. The 
author tells the story in the main as he had it from Witte 
and those around him, but he also makes use of the docu- 
ments published last year by Burtsev in Byloe, although 
not, apparently, of the Foreign Office documents printed in 
seven parts by the Bolshevik Government, in pamphlet form. 
All this is extremely valuable, but the account of the origins 
of the revolutionary movement is comparatively disap- 
pointing—it is written too much from the angle of the poli- 
tician. Dr. Dillon has met many of the picturesque figures 
whom the revolutionary movement brought into prominence, 
and he has a really thrilling chapter about Azev and Gapon. 
But he does not appear to know the difference between a 
Bolshevik and a Social-Revolutionary, and is capable of 
making the statement that ‘‘in the Bolshevik movement 
there is not the vestige of a constructive or social idea. 
Even the Western admirers of Lenin and Trotsky cannot 
discover any.” It is astonishing that Dr. Dillon, with his 
vision of the future (‘‘ as I wrote in 1905,” is his favourite 
phrase), should have missed the possibilities of the move- 
ment which now controls Russia. His book contains 
perhaps half a dozen references to the Bolsheviks, amounting 
to nothing at all. 

Dr. Dillon has written extraordinarily interesting cha- 
racter studies of the two men who ruled Russia—Nicholas II. 
and Rasputin—neither of which gives quite the conven- 
tional interpretation. According to him, the weakness 
of Nicholas was not the flabbiness of an under-developed 
man, but rather a swollen-headed reactionary’s assurance 
of his own omnipotence. The passivity was there, but it 
had a habit of disappearing when the autocracy appeared 
to be in danger. The ex-Tsar’s favourite occupation (like 
Philip II.’s) was the marginal annotation of State papers. 
These notes always appear to have caused him the greatest 
satisfaction, although they were wonderfully stupid. ‘I 
am very glad,” ‘*‘God grant it may be so,” are given as 
specimens. But as Nicholas sometimes saw these published 
in large type‘in the papers, ‘‘ artistically glazed over in the 
manuscript, and carefully preserved in the archives like 
the relics of a saint,” there is littke wonder that authorship 
went to his head. Dr. Dillon’s Rasputin is merely a symbol, 
and the account of him, written from personal knowledge, 
is very moderate in comparison with the popular variety. 
Rasputin did not make the revolution. He simply satisfied 
a demand, and was the successful candidate for a post 


which had many competitors. All the same, his story has 
its romantic side, and one might do worse than publish 
a translation of the dossier of the — inquiry into Ras- 
putin’s murder, printed by Burtsev last year, Prince Elsten’s 
description of the shooting of a dog in his courtyard, by 
way of camouflage, and a gendarme’s account of the strange 
appearance of the hysterical member of the Duma, Purish- 
kevitch, on a bridge in the small hours, and his hoarsely- 
whispered ‘‘ Rasputin is dead—this is a great secret!” 
These things may not have made a revolution, but they 
are extraordinarily dramatic. 

Mr. Robert Wilton, the Times correspondent in Petrograd, 
has a Russian connection even longer than Dr. Dillon’s. 
But both correspondents find a difficulty in getting used 
to the very idea of the new regime. They have, so to speak, 
spent all their lives in Westminster and St. James’s. Now 
that an earthquake has swallowed up these boroughs, the 
writers are quite unable to realise that what really matters 
now is Stepney and Southwark. Mr. Wilton’s book shows 
that he knew the generals and politicians of the old order 
quite intimately. And when they went he remained, 
stranded and murmuring strange things about Kornilov 
and Cossacks, Maximalists and Bolsheviks, a trifle dis- 
tractedly. Kerensky, according to Mr. Wilton, was a sort 
of Rasputin. As to Lenin and Trotsky—their very names 
appear to induce a sort of fury. A photograph presents 
Lenin and Trotsky to us. We assume that Mr. Wilton 
intended it as a symbolic portrayal of their double-facedness, 
because the picture does not in the least resemble the Lenin 
and Trotsky we have seen. But that is Mr. Wilton all over. 
He has convinced us of his personal patriotism ; but he can 
only see black and white, while Russia is a country of half- 
tones and greys. Well, this must be a horrid world for the 
Wiltons. Dr. Dillon has been wiser than Mr. Wilton. His 
‘* Eclipse” is more prescient than the other’s “* Agony.” 
For whatever may happen when an eclipse takes place, it 
is at any rate only a temporary phenomenon. 


THE TRIVIAL AND THE PROFOUND 


Trivia. By LocaNn Pearsaut Suiru. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


Sixteen years ago Mr. Pearsall Smith published a little 
volume, also called Trivia, from which some of the pieces 
in the present collection are taken; and those who are 
interested in such matters will no doubt find an infinitude 
of pleasure in noting the corrections which the author 
has made in reprinting. They will observe, for example, 
in one piece, that the word “ omnibuses ”’ has been changed 
to “busses.” But something more than this species of 
diversion may be derived from a comparison of the two 
volumes. In 1902 Mr. Smith was pleased to pretend 
that he had found these compositions among the “ papers 
of the late Mr. Anthony Woodhouse’; and he remarked 
with a delicate air of detachment that Mr. Woodhouse 
seemed “to have worked at them at different times, 
endeavouring apparently to find a prose-form in which 
to express moods and feelings generally supposed to belong 
to the province of verse.” This classes the Trivia with 
the experimental “ prose-poems ”’ which have been tenta- 
tively written by many hands during the last fifty years 
and more. There have been the attempts of Baudelaire 
and Wilde, the Mimes of Marcel Schwob, the delightful, 
but little known, Moments Perdus de John Shag of M. Gilbert 
de Voisins, and recently Mr. Maurice Baring’s beautiful 
Translations, published by Blackwell. Mr. Anthony 
Woodhouse was not singular in the direction of his 
experiments. 


But in his second, much enlarged, collection, many of 
the new pieces in which have appeared in these pages, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith throws Mr. Woodhouse overboard, 
and the apology with him ; and this clearance of parapher- 
nalia is worth remarking, for it has a meaning of which 
the author is probably not aware, and which he certainly 
does not mention. For an experiment is, after all, chiefly 
interesting as such, and experimentalists are classed 
together and judged merely with reference to the form 
they attempt. It is not until a form has passed its infancy 
and become practicable that it is possible to use it as a 
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vehicle in which individual expression can freely move. 
But Mr. Smith’s Trivia are not merely examples of a new 
form; they are complete and successful expressions of 
an individual temperament. Mr. Smith has brought the 
“ prose-poem ” to maturity; and he uses it as a perfectly 
fitting medium for opinions, moods, and perceptions 
peculiarly his own. 

The fact that this is so breaks on the reader when he 
finds his interest only secondarily concerned with the 
novel form of the Trivia and primarily engaged by Mr. 
Smith’s handling of the form and of English prose, by 
the delicacy of his perceptions, and, above all, by the 
disconcerting and almost uncanny penetration of his humour. 
In this last he resembles perhaps more than anyone else 
(so far as such comparisons have any value) a gentler 
and more restrained Heine. His humour is certainly more 
of this order than that of any other English writer. He 
recalls, too, a little, in some phrases and certain attitudes, 
the essays of Mr. Max Beerbohm. But these vague 
likenings have the common fault of any definition of a 
new thing in terms of old things. They may convey an 
impression that Mr. Smith has imitated, or at least been 
influenced by, Heine and Mr. Max Beerbohm. There 
is, however, in his book no evidence for such an assertion. 
But criticism may be pardoned which fumbles a little 
in trying to take hold of work which it has not previously 
tested, and the subtle qualities of which are at any time 
likely to refuse themselves somewhat to analysis and to 
any comment which does not speak merely in terms of 
praise. 

It is fairly safe to say that it is in terms of praise that 
the book will chiefly be mentioned, and this increasingly 
as time proceeds. The world took very little notice of 
the collection of 1902. The world very commonly does 
ignore at their first appearance books like this, which 
are so entirely of their own and of a new sort, so completely 
and serenely independent of the catalogued literary genres. 
But it is impossible to believe that a large number of those 
who look at the second piece in this volume will 
not be charmed at once by the engaging description of 
The Author : 


These pieces of moral prose have been written, dear Reader, 
by a large Carnivorous Mammal, belonging to that sub-order of 
the Animal Kingdom which includes = = the Orang-outang, the 
tusked Gorilla, the Baboon with his bright blue and scarlet bottom, 


and the gentle Chimpanzee. 


And of those sufficiently pleased to go further and to find 
better jokes than this and more accomplished writing, 
accomplished to the point of loveliness, a good many will 
become devoted adherents, and will spend time and breath 
in that sort of advertising which is always more agreeable 
and often more profitable to an author than the commercial 
variety. 

And on this basis, without going into prophetic detail, 
we are prepared seriously and cheerfully to predict for 
Trivia chances not of an earth-shaking but of an unshakable 
immortality equal to those of any fe published within 
the last twenty years. Certain, perhaps, of Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s observations are too acute to be wholly lovable. 
There is, for example, The Goat : 

In the midst of my anecdote a sudden misgiving chilled me— 
had I told them about this Goat before? And then as I talked 
there gaped on me—abyss opening beneath abyss—a darker 


speculation: when goats are mentioned, do I automatically and 
always tell this story about the Goat at Portsmouth ? 


If he wrote only in that vein he would be more apt to be 

feared than to be liked. But for those whom this may 

Sa there is the searching, humorous sympathy of At the 
‘enk - 


Entering the Bank in a composed manner, I drew a cheque and 
handed it to the cashier through the ting. Then I eyed him 
narrowly. Would not that astute official see that I was only posing 
as a Real Person? No; he calmly opened a little drawer, took 
out some real sovereigns, counted them carefully, and handed 
them to me in a brass shovel. I went away feeling that I had 
perpetrated a delightful fraud. I had got some of the gold of the 
actual world ! 


Yet now and then, at the sight of my name on a visiting card, 
or of my face photographed in a group among other faces, or when 
I see a letter addressed in my hand, or catch the sound of my own 
voice, I grow shy in the presence of a mysterious Person who is 
myself, is known by my name, and who apparently does exist. 
Can it be possible that I am as real as anyone else, and that all 





of us—the cashier and banker at the Bank, the King on his throne— 
all feel ourselves like ghosts and goblins in this authentic world ? 


This is a “trivial” thought, caught on the wing, and 
imprisoned most incredibly in a net of words. The name 
of the book is just, for Mr. Smith’s material is nearly all 
made up of such trivialities. But out of his trifling 
discoveries he can make three things which are not trivial— 
loveliness, humour, and profound insight into humanity. 
The quotations which we have given illustrate chiefly 
the second and third of these. But the book is full of 
more purely poetic pieces of great beauty. Silvia Doria, 
Bligh House, and The Rose are little stories‘in which the 
purity of feeling and the charm of setting make the reader 
forget in how ridiculously small a number of words they 
are told. The Vicar of Lynch is a tale of the kind which 
Mr. Blackwood might have written; but it is finished, 
with an exquisite stroke of sardonic humour, in a space 
in which Mr. Blackwood would hardly have drawn breath 
to begin. The economy and precision of these pieces 
are exactly what one looks for in verse, but does not find 
in prose. Of the more purely lyrical pieces, one, Happiness, 
may be quoted : 


Cricketers on village greens, haymakers in the evening sunshine, 
small boats that sail before the wind—all these create in me the 
illusion of Happiness, as if a land of cloudless pleasure, a piece of 
the old Golden World, were hidden, not (as poets have imagined) 
in far seas or beyond inaccessible mountains, but here close at 
hand, if one could find it, in some undiscovered valley. Certain 
grassy lanes seem to lead between the meadows thither; the wild 
pigeons talk of it behind the woods. 


In that piece the experimental stage of the prose-poem 
seems not only finished, but disposed of and left far behind. 
It would be difficult to say in what the quality of the emotion 
conveyed differs from that conveyed by intense and 
consummate verse. 

It is pleasant to witness the appearance of a new classic ; 
and many have rashly desired the pleasure of proclaiming 
one. But the enormous things of this world are so risky. 
An epic is perishable stuff, and tragedies are, at best, an 
unsound investment. But Trivia is as near to being a 
certainty as poor humanity can hope for. 


INDIA AND INDIANS 


England’s Debt toIndia. By LasparRar. Huebsch. $2 
net. 

Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandhi. Natesan, Madras. 
R. 1.8. 


The Indian National Congress. Natesan. Rs. 4. 


When one reflects that the government of India depends 
absolutely not upon the people of India, but upon the 
British electorate, the ignorance and ignoring of Indian 
problems in this country is somewhat terrifying. These 
three books open before the reader a whole world of political 
and social problems utterly alien to our polities and our 
society, and in that strange world things exist and events 
happen on a scale so gigantic as to be unimaginable in 
these small islands. Yet as a generous estimate there 
are not more than a hundred men in Britain who have 
any knowledge at all of the many questions dealt with 
in Mr. Lajpat Rai’s book, in Mr. Gandhi's speeches, or in, 
say, the Presidential Address of Babu Amvica Charan 
Mazumdar delivered to the National Congress at Lucknow 
in 1916. In fact, we doubt whether a hundred British 
electors have ever heard the name of the 1916 Congress Presi- 
dent, whose address, by the way, must have broken most 
records for length, for it occupies seventy closely-printed 
pages. 

The results of British ignorance and neglect can be read 
in these books, and they make melancholy reading. The 


ordinary Englishman is brought up in the belief that if 
the existence of the British people and Empire has anywhere 
justified itself, it is in India. This belief is based not upon 
facts and knowledge, but upon instinct and _ tradition. 
The man who holds it should read Mr. Lajpat Rai and 
the thirty-one Presidential Addresses reprinted in the 
third volume under review. 


Mr. Lajpat Rai’s thesis is 
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that British rule in India has been economically disastrous 
to the country. The casual Briton, seeing the name of 
the author upon the cover, may be disposed to console 
himself with the reflection that Mr. Rai is a mere sedition- 
monger, one of those congenitally discontented spirits 
who would always make out a case for discontent and 
unrest even under the best of all possible Governments 
in the best of all possible worlds. A careful study of the 
book itself does not, however, confirm this diagnosis. On 
the whole it is both in word and in spirit a moderate book. 
It is an indictment of the Indian Government from the 
time of the Company to our own day, but it is an indictment 
consisting of facts, documents, and arguments, not of 
invective. Mr. Rai maintains that India before the 
British conquest was a wealthy and prosperous country, 
but that the methods of British rule and administration 
have drained and impoverished it. He finds the chief 
causes of this impoverishment in the campaign of loot 
and robbery by the Company’s servants, and subsequently 
in the system of land taxation, and financial “ drain ” 
or “ tribute,” the tariff and railway policies, the discourage- 
ment of education, and the whole administrative system 
of a European bureaucracy imposed upon a vast Asiatic 
population. It is not possible in a review to deal with 
the demonstration of his thesis. He supports it throughout 
the book by a mass of statistics and documentary evidence 
the bulk of which is taken either from official publications 
or from the writings of Englishmen; in fact, Mr. Rai makes 
the rather sweeping assertion in his preface that “ there 
is not a single statement in this volume which is not supported 
by the best available testimony, official and non-official.” 
Despite this excellent authority there are many statements 
and arguments in the book which seem to be of doubtful 
validity ; nevertheless upon the whole it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that his case against British adminis- 
trative methods is fully substantiated. 


What are the reasons for this failure in India, a failure 
of which, it must be remembered, the vast majority of 
educated Indians take the same view as Mr. Rai? The 
reasons are not obscure or complicated ; they can be dis- 
covered from a very cursory glance over the history of 
the Indian National Congress or over Mr. Gandhi’s speeches. 
If one turns to the record of resolutions passed by the 
first National Congress in 1885, one finds that almost the 
first resolution adopted by the Congress expressed its 
opinion that “ the abolition of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, as at present constituted, is the necessary 
preliminary to all other reforms.” Thirty-one years later, 
in 1916, the Congress is still asking that “the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India should be abolished.” 
A small point, perhaps, but yet of the greatest significance, 
for the Congress is the only representative assembly of 
Indians which can speak for India, and yet the Government 
can for thirty-one years continue to ignore its demand 
supported by the whole of Indian opinion. “ You are 
Uitlanders in your own country,” the President told the 
1916 Congress at Lucknow, and no Government could 
compass the prosperity of a country containing 300,000,000 
Uitlanders. India will never be prosperous until as a 
self-governing portion of the British Empire she is allowed 
to work out her own salvation in her own way, the way 
of Benares, Madras, and Bombay, not the way of Simla 
and Whitehall. That the experiment may be faced by 
Englishmen with equanimity is shown by the case of 
Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi is as fervent a believer in Swadeshi 
as Mr. Rai; he would probably subscribe to everything 
in Mr. Rai’s indictment of British administration ; he has 
fought harder against “ white government” than most 
Indian leaders ; yet this is the political faith which remains 
with him: “As a_ passive resister I discovered that a 
passive resister has to make good his claim to passive resis- 
tance no matter under what circumstances he finds himself, 
and I discovered that the British Empire has certain ideals 
with which I have fallen in love, and one of those ideals 
is that every subject of the British Empire has the freest 
scope possible for his energies and honour, and whatever 
he thinks is due to his conscience. I feel, as you here 


rhaps know, that I am no lover of any Government. . . . 
And I have found it possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire.” 





SHORTER NOTICES 


A Number of Things. By Drxon Scorr. Foulis. 5s. net. 

The piety of friends who give to the world the unrevised minor 
works of a dead author may often do more disservice than service 
to his reputation. Here, for instance, is a collection of essays con- 
tributed by the late Dixon Scott to the Liverpool Courier and other 
journals. Among arid wastes of political and police-court news they 
must have come as refreshing literary oases. Remove an oasis from 
its native Sahara and plant it down among green fields; there will 
be nothing very remarkable about it then. Pleasant enough in their 
original journalistic setting, Dixon Scott’s essays have suffered by 
being transferred into the more permanent sphere of literature. Most 
of them are meteorological in subject. The varying phases of the 
weather any time between 1906 and 1911 served as the text for these 
essays. An east wind, a fall of snow, a thaw—from such unpromising 
beginnings as these Mr. Scott led the reader to the most general 
notions of philosophy and ethics. It is the method of Bishop Berkeley, 
the ascent by easy stages from Tar Water to the Fons Deitatis. The 
moral Mr. Scott most frequently drew in these essays is that, as the 
title of the book indicates, 


** The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings” 


—only you must keep your eyes open to see the things. For most 
of us custom stales the infinite variety of Nature. It is not only 
the rare, far-fetched things which are admirable and miraculous ; 
strip off the veils of habit from before the eyes and every common 
thing will be found a miracle. Dixon Scott was a stylist. We do 
not say that we like his style; but it is a genuine individual attempt 
at that most difficult form of literary art—decorative prose. Of 
his own essays he said: ‘* One gets them red-hot; they have to be 
hammered out in a fury; that’s their quality and claim.” Fury 
certainly is their quality. His writing is a frenzy of metaphors and 
images. His mind boils over with them, and he has a gift of words, 
The reverberating phrase, the rapping staccato, the apt alliteration, 
come naturally and spontaneously—too spontaneously perhaps— 
to his pen. Scott imparted the frenzy of his style to his subject, 
and as he is generally writing about Nature, we live in his essays 
in the midst of the most wildly pathetic fallacies, Talk of trees 
walking: Scott’s are always at least at the canter. ‘* A black clot 
of yew leapt out against the grey in a kind of velvet-footed passion,” 
Hawthorn stems ‘* shoot suddenly up like a host of saluting swords.” 
One at a time and in a newspaper, these essays would be charming. 
Collected, the cumulative effect of their constant over-emphasis 
is wearisome. One closes the book with the feeling that one has 
been compelled to listen to somebody talking very loud. Scott 
invented a very brilliant rhetoric, but the secret of true poetical prose 
he certainly did not discover, 


How to Speak with the Dead. A Practical Handbook. By Sctens: 
author of recognised scientific text-books, Kegan Paul, Trench, 


Trubner. 3s. 6d. net. 


Miss Marie Corelli once took all the starch out of her critics by 
a torrential Preface; now ‘* Sciens” annihilates reviewers once for 
all by showing them up in the following passage : 


‘* The true nature of articles in the newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews should be borne in mind. These articles are written 
professionally ; that is, for pay, and they have to provide commercial 
value for the remuneration received by their writers. . .. The 
authors have also their own futures to think of; they must please 
their respective editors and they must show off to the best advantage 
such stores of knowledge, such dialectical powers, and such capabili- 
ties in the arts of sarcasm and abuse as they possess... . Their 
business is to snatch a verdict if they can; and to do this they 
find their best plan is to fasten upon the weak points of their 
adversaries and ignore the strong ones; while, as regards their 
own cases, they make the most of every favourable feature and 
keep all doubtful points in the background, So the reader should 
be on his or her guard, and should not accept meekly, as a matter 
of course, anything that appears in print.” 


“Sciens,” therefore, will be quick to find a mercenary motive for 
the strict neutrality of this review. We trust that his cynical view 
of human nature will not also persuade him that we have remembered 
that recognised scientific text-books may include books on domestic 
economy and gardening, and that we have been less respectful to 
him than we would have been had he allowed his doubtless dis- 
tinguished name to appear on the cover. For his work wins respect ; 
it is much better than its title. It begins with a well-reasoned 
argument in support of the survival of the soul and the theoretical 
possibility of communicating with those ‘* on the other side”’, discusses 
very fairly the results of the experiments already made and the methods 
usually employed, and only in the last chapter but one proceeds 
to give *‘ practical instructions for speaking with the dead.”” Those 
interested in psychical research will find this handbook a useful 
summary of the investigations already made, and those who like 
to converse with spirits will be preserved from many little gaucheries 
by its rules of etiquette. While if they have been troubled hitherto 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 


COURT AND DIPLOMACY IN 
AUSTRIA & GERMANY: What I Know 


By COUNTESS OLGA LEUTRUM. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 10s.6d.net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“ It is a work of intimate revelations of high importance.”—The World. 


“ Forms a not unworthy pendant to the famous ~ ome disclosures. 
We may even go further than this, and say that they are of 
actually greater importance.’ *"—Evening | Standard. 


TROPIC DAYS 


By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of “ The Confessions of 
a Beachcomber,”’ Illustrated. Cloth, 16s, net. (In- 
land postage 6d.) 


“* Tropic Days,’ by E. J. Banfield, whose ‘ Confessions of a Beachcomber, 
gave us such great pleasure,” says The Morning Post, “ is another gallery 
of delightful impressions of South Sea life.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 
12s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Economic science, in Mr. Robertson's view, is a light to the path of 
social progress. The book deals, in the light of ec onomics, with education, 
labour, land, capital, commerce, and population, 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: 


Revolution or Reconstruction. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth, 8s. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


“ Demobilisation, industrial control, taxation, agricultural reform, 
and small holdings, the probable effects of the war abroad, and the reaction 
of these effects upon our home and foreign policies—all these questions 
Mr. Brougham Villiers discusses with statesmanlike thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness.”"—T7'ruth, 


BABY WELFARE: A Guide 


By W. E. ROBINSON, M.D., B.Ch., B.A. 
Assistant Physician and wr — to the Infants’ 
Hospital. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net and postage 5d.) 


Now that the nation is alive to the importance of the health of its infants, 
a book on this subject should be of immense assistance to all mothers, 
nurses, and those in charge of centres for baby welfare. 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES : 


A Practical Handbook for Allotment Holders and those 
Wishing to Grow Vegetables in Small Gardens. 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, D.Sc., F.R.E.S. With 
119 Diagrams. Cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


This book tells you what to grow, where to grow, when to grow, and how 
to grow vegetables. 


WHY DON’T THEY CHEER? And 


other Canadian Poems 








6d. net. 


(Oxon), 


By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (In- 
land postage 4d.) 
Mr. Stead is known in Canada as “the Poet of the Prairies.” This 


collection of his verse includes the famous poem on Lord Kitchener. 


WHY WE CARRY ON 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Boards, 1s, 6d. paper, 6d. 
(Inland postage 2d.) 
The contents include, “‘ What if the Central Empires 
Win ?”’; ‘‘ Why Should France Recover Alsace-Lorraine ? ”’ ; 
“ Could Great Britain have Averted the War ? ”’ &c., &c. 


SOME POEMS of ROGER CASEMENT 


Edited by GERTRUDE PARRY. Paper cover, ts. net. 
(Inland postage 2d.) 


“The poems of Roger Casement form a psychological study of an 
historic gussenality. . * A most valuable memento of one of whom 
it is destined that much will be written in years to come.”—Justice, 


ETHEL M. DELL’S New Novel 


GREATHEART 


Cloth, 6s. net. —_- anne 


Send fo a free copy i Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Spring 
Announcement List. 

















A MOST TIMELY BOOK—READY TO-DAY. 


The Inside Story of the Struggle for Siberia. By FREDERIO 
COLEMAN, F.R.G.S., Author of “* From Mons to Ypres with French. 
This is not a bulky book, but it is packed with! interest and is most 
topical. The famous American War Correspondent has just returned from 
Japan, and he has a wonderful story to tell. 58, net, 


A FAMOUS WAR CLASSIC, 


WAR ACCORDING TO CLAUSEWITZ 


With Comments by Major-General T. D. PILCHER, C.B. 


The Morning Post truly says, “this is an indispensable book.” Its 
success has exceeded our anticipations. 
Second Impression ready in a few days. 7a. 6d. net, 
ANOTHER WAR BOOK. 
By “ SERGEANT-MAJOR ” R.A.M.C, 32 Photographs, 4s, net, 


finest tribute to the work of 


The Yorkshire Post declares this is the “ 
Buy or borrow a copy and 


the R.A.M.C. that has ever been written.” 
you will endorse that opinion. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
aay LETTERS OF A PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


Illustrated. 6s, net, 
By the late PAUL JONES, Lieutenant in the Tank Corps, Scholar- 


Elect of Balliol College. With a Memoir by his Father, Harry Jonea, 
Assistant-Kditor of the Daily Chroniele. 
A more intimate book of the War has not been written. We knew 


Paul. He was a remarkable boy, and his Letters from the Battlefront are 
extraordinarily rich in interest. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 
MY MISSION TO LONDON 
By PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 
The remarkable revelations of the Ex-German Ambassador to London 


have created sensation throughout the world. The booklet has had 
marked effect in all circles in this country. Even the Pacifists no longer 
doubt who were the real authors of the War. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? The price is only 6d. net. 

First Edition of 100,000 sold before publication. Second edition of 
50,000 exhausted, Third edition (revised) of 50,000 now ready. A 
First Edition of 100,000 is being issued at Caasell’s Branch Office in Canada, 
and a special edition of 25,000 in French for the French-speaking Provinces, 
A First Edition of 100,000 to be issued by Cassell's Branch in Melbourne, 
making a total to date of 425,000 copies, 


by MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL, 6s, net, is still going well. We 
have already sold 24,000 copies, and orders are rolling in every day, 


BEWARE THE GERMAN’S PEACE se 
2s. . het cloth, 
by the same Author is, according to ROBERT BLATCHFORD, an 
“ excellent, lucid, and informing book.” It is intended for the Man- 
in-the-Street. 


WONDER WOMEN IN 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 
beautiful volume issued at 10s. 6d. net. 
copies. We shall not reprint. 


CECIL RHODES: Man and Empire-Maker 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. An absorbing study 
of the great Imperialist. 8 Photogravures. 12s, net, 


Edition limited to 1,500 copies. We shall not reprint, 


HISTORY 


With 8 Photogravures. A 
Edition limited to 1,500 


FOUR POPULAR 


THE PRETTY LADY 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Third Large Impression now 
6s. net. 


Miss Rebecca West in the Outlook says: “Mr. Arnold Bennett is a 
writer of extraordinary decency and dignity. There is nothing in ‘ The 
Pretty Lady’ which will shock any adult reader. Mr. Bennett has got 
hold of an idea that is brimful of beauty.” The New Statesman declares 
that “this novel should be in the hands of every optimist who has been 
braced up by the war.” We agree! 


LOVE ETERNAL 
Second large Impression now ready. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
6s. net, 


The Times Literary Supplement says this book “ will bring comfort and 
consolation ” to many. 


NEVERTHELESS 


SELLERS, 


ready. 


By OLIVE WADSLEY. Second Impression ready, 6s. net. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. Third Impression now ready. 6g, net. 
TWO NEW NOVELS READY TO-DAY, 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT. 
The author of that memorable book, “ The Park Wall,” 6s, net, 


MARY PLANTAGENET 


By J. C. SNAITH, whose reputation grows with every book he writes. 
If you enjoyed “ The Sailor” you will certainly fall in love with 
Mary Plantagenet, 6a. net. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON, EC, 4. 
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by any sense of formality in their ghostly conversations, it may be 
a relief to them to know that personality is not necessarily altered 
by death and that spooks frequently enjoy a practical joke. Ourselves, 
we feel quite a lot more attracted by John Smith’s ghost who at a 
séance pretends to be Cesar Borgia than we do by the ghosts who 
manage with a struggle to make visible to human eyes their hands 
or faces, when they ought to know perfectly well that “ it is only 
here and there that a spirit is found possessing the requisite knowledge 
and artistic capacity for the work of putting together and shaping 
such a production” as the complete semblance of a human form. 


The agen in Capri, 1806-1808. By Sir Lers Know tes, Br. Lane. 
5s. net. 


It is not unnatural that an English lover cf Capri should find a 
great pleasure in relating in great detail the incident in the Napoleonic 
wars which led to a British occupation of the island for two years. 
It is unlikely, however, that it will awaken much interest in those 
who are not acquainted with Capri, even though the conqueror was 
the entertaining Sir Sidney Smith and the commandant who eventually 
capitulated to the French the notorious, and perhaps unfortunate, 
Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir Lees Knowles, however, has spared no pains 
to provide a complete account of the almost microscopic episode, 
and has supplemented it with biographies of Sir Sidney Smith, 
Joachim Murat, Sir Richard Church, and Major John Hamill. Of 
these persons Sir Richard Church provides the human interest ; and 
his letters home frem Anacapri, of which he was, under Lowe, the 
proud commandant, are interesting with their repeated expressions 
of a thirst for glory. The capture of the island was an excellent 
operation, well conceived and neatly executed. Its loss was a 
misfortune, for whoever held Capri had a commanding position over 
the opposite coast ; but this misfortune did not appreciably delay the 
fall of Napoleon. , 


THE CITY 


ERY little business is being transacted on the Stock 

Exchange, so that the continued falling off in 

subscriptions to the National War Bonds is not 
attributable to this cause. Mr. Bonar Law’s statement 
that during the eight months to the end of March last 
the sales of National War Bonds, excluding War Savings 
Certificates, had reached the sum of seven hundred and 
nineteen millions, as compared with one thousand millions 
raised by the War Loans in January of last year, shows that 
the War Bonds have been a much greater success than at 
one time appeared likely—thanks largely, no doubt, to the 
efforts of the War Savings Committees. Mr. Law seems 
to think that it will be possible again to bring about a steady 
increase in the sales of National War Bonds, but this I 
venture to doubt, unless, indeed, some genius thinks of 
quite a new scheme. All financial experience shows that 
it is impossible to keep up public interest indefinitely in 
a security which is permanently “on tap,” and another 
War Loan, voluntary or compulsory—perhaps a combin- 
ation of both—does not appear an impossible contingency 
during the next few months. 


* * * 


In these days of Treasury control, public issues of shares 
are few and far between, but an interesting one just offered 
is that of Odhams, Ltd., who are inviting applications |at 
par for 50,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1. This well-known firm of printers does a good deal 
of Government and general work, but is best known as 
printers of a number of periodicals. That the firm is not 
eclectic in this matter is shown by the list of papers it 
prints, which includes, among others, John Bull, The Hair- 
dressers’ Journal, The Burlington Magazine, The Winning 
Post, The Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, The Cowkeeper, 
and The Guardian. The Company also has a proprietary 
interest in certain papers, particularly those dealing with 
the cinema trade. It is noteworthy that the prospectus 
contains the statement that “the Company employs Union 
labour exclusively, and its relations with its employees are 
and always have been, satisfactory.” The further capital 
is required for the purchase of additional stock, general 
development and rebuiiding of premises recently destroyed 
by fire and other causes. From the figures given, the shares 
now being offered seem to be well covered by assets, and 
the Preference Shares may be considered what markets 
like to call “ a fair commercial risk.” 


It must not be thought that our large industrial firms 
are overlooking the question of after-war trade. Take 
the case of a huge armaments firm like Vickers, for instance. 
Quite definite plans have been decided upon with regard 
to most of the factories, and the most interesting of these 
is the intention to start the manufacture of sewing machines 
on an ambitious scale. It is stated that a sewing machine 
has been evolved which, when tentatively placed upon the 
market, proved an instantaneous success. In connection 
with after-war developments, the operation of the excess 
profits duty, as it is at present, will act rather as an encour- 
agement to run risks, for if'a Company’s profits fall below 
the pre-war level from which excess profits duty is calculated, 
it will be entitled to reclaim the deficiency out of payments 
previously made for the excess profits duty. To a certain 
extent, therefore, this war impost, if not modified, will act 
as a reserve fund against loss, and as time goes on we are 
likely to hear more of this aspect of the matter. 


* * * 


The following extract from a broker’s letter just to hand 
from New Zealand, may be of interest : 

Money in this country is very plentiful. The Primary Producers 
such as the wool grower, the meat exporter, and butter and cheese 
producer, are all making immense fortunes, with the result that the 
trader is doing well. 

Prices for everything are going up, yet one sees little attempt 
at economy, the great bulk of the people spending freely, with little 
thought of the future. 

The fifth New Zealand Government War Loan of 4}per cent., 
free of Income-tax, is now on the market. 

We are piling up our War Debts very considerably, but against 
this is the fact that our exports exceeded our imports for the last 
three years by about £30,000,000. 

Prior to the War, if our exports exceeded our imports by a million 
or two million per annum we were pleased. 

I fear the bulk of the people of the Dominion, whilst having no 
doubt that the Allies will eventually win, are beginning to realise that 
the end of the War is a long way off. 


According to cabled advices, the War Loan was not 
fully subscribed, and the principle of compulsion was being 
adopted. Details will be interesting. Emit Davies. 


“CARRY ON 


we describes the spirit of the nation 
to-day, Endurance is the watchword 
of the Allies. 
eS One of the great factors upon 
which endurance depends — that 
subtle strength which we call 
‘staying power ’—is sound bodily 
health. 


The physical means of endurance are supplied 
to the body by ‘BYNOGEN,” which provides 
food for the tissues and nerves in such a form 
that they build reserves of strength over and 
above the needs of the most exhausting day’s 
work. Thus endurance becomes not only 
possible but natural. 

*BYNOGEN " consists of pure milk protein, 
with organic phosphates and a specially prepared 
extract obtained from selected whole wheat 
and malt. 


nogen 


Brings Health 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/+ 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London A.D. 1715 
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Now Ready. Price One Shilling net. 


THE LITERATURE of the RESTORATION, 


‘ More e of a Large Collection of the POETICAL AND 
IC LITERATURE produced between the years 
eto os 1700, with Particular Reference to the WRITINGS 
OF JOHN DRYDEN, compiled and annotated by PERCY 
JOHN DOBELL.—77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








A Bargain Catalogue 


BOOKS 


FOR READERS AND COLLECTORS OF ALL TASTES 
1,648 items. Post Free. 
FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 2. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


DEVONSHIRE ST., 1 THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Smocks, Jerkins, Children’s 
“* Dalmatics.”’ 








Frocks and 











LECTURES, ETC. 


UTORIAL CLASS on the POLICY and PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY.—In response to 
numerous requests, the Fabian Society has arranged for a 

Tutorial Class on the above subject, which Mr. Sidney Webb has agreed 
to conduct, on six successive Tuesdays, at 6p.m., beginning on the 
28thof May, 1918. The Class will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Syllabus.—I. Origin, History, Constitution and Principles of the 
Labour Party. II. The Policy of the National Minimum. III. The 
Democratic Control of Industry and Commerce. IV. The Control 
of the Environment. V. National Finance. VI. The “ Britannic 
Alliance ’ and Internationalism. Tickets for the Six Meetings (10s. 6d.) 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, S.W. 1. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


out YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 





(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoots 
(2) As Teacners 1n ConTIN JATION SCHOOLS. 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduat candid. ho h d High 
Localor Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. aap te iach apelin 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of ‘work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawrrey. 
FPROEBEL | EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Pkg 2% KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
At A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrexce. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E.1. Unrversirry Courszs in Arts, Guana, Mepicing, and Encingee- 
me for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year 


L2CTORES ; at 155 ~ BROMPTON ROAD. Fridays at 3-30, on 
ASTROLOGY"; May 24th,Miss F. Hicos; 3lst, Miss L. J. Dickinson. On 
—_ Tuesday, 28th, at 8 p.m., on “ BUDDHISM," Miss BoTHwe.-Gosss. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
WANTED, | Companion, to help with ‘baby boy. Unconventional 
life; lovely country. Must be well educated and possess special knowledge 

of two of the following :—Children, housework, cooking, horses, gardening, 
needlework. Vegetarian preferred, not essential.—Mrs. Lupron, Froxfield, Petersfield. 





post free from 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 





NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a view te 
Infant Welfare ~ is now given at this —\4- to well-ed gentlewomes. 
One year's This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary fostitute. 





NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To —- the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Cea 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.. opened an EmpLorment Bu U liceaued 
the County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help ya 
A nominal fee of 2s. | ema applicants who are not members. 
period of three months. 


W.C.A. NATICNAL TRAINING CENTRE. Warden: Miss 

. Seem me a One year's traiping in social, educational, and religious 
girls. Special course for workers for India and the Far East. 

Openings in the vv W. C. A for club leaders and organising secretaries, good salaries. 
For prospectus, apply to Y.W.C.A. Training Secretary, 26 George Street, Hanover 


Square. London, W.1, 
SCHOOLS. 


T=: ee ge GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
ed as an experiment to sou a first-class MODERN EDUCATION oa 
NAT RAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish . Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Aoting, Singing. See. . History of Art, Gardening 
Ceokery, Fine La pene en ay ey meet taken, who do some share of the 


and this covers « 














service of the house cation di Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MissEs MANVILLE. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 





Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


S?; MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


oe MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANDIDATE FOR PARLIAMENT. a4 member of the Fabian 
Society has been asked to suggest a candidate for a small urban constituency 
not far from London. No opposition to Labour, but must stand as Inde- 

pendest (and possibly ‘‘ Fabian'’) Candidate. Sitting member Unionist. Must be 
able to find some of the expense, but very considerable local a. support is 
promised fora suitable man, Apply by letter to Urpan, clo E. R. Pease, 25 Tothill 











Street, S.W.1 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of ery 
description accurately and promptly executed. - 
Meetings, Sermons reported.— 


sen provided. ctures, 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Central 1565. ; i eae. S 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


COCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 











Househo'd. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. —_ size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartns, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d, 
—Matruvusian Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 





APPOINTMENTS WANT ED. 








ECRETARY (woman), experienced — with administrative and 
orgenising ability, desires post, London,—Box 310, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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| | 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 
The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
communications respecting Subscriptions 
| ghould be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 

rata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
| spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
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Vacant, Mertincs, Erc., are charged at the 


rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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Macedonia By T. R. GEORGEVITCH, p.Pnit. |! bree Aspects of the Russian Revolution 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. By EM? VANDERVELDE. Translated by 
, AN E. H. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
This book purposes to prove by documentary evidence what is the M. Vandervelde’s book gives in broad outline a comprehensive view 
only truth concerning Macedonia, viz., that it is Serbian. | of the Russian Revolution in its political, military, and industria} 
aspects. 
e es o e o 7. 

Reminiscences and Reflexions of a Mid and Late Victorian 

By ERNEST BELFORT BAX. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Nearly Ready.) 


This book offers a unique sketch of men, manners and movements from the *sixties of the last century to the present time 
the Author’ s personal experience and outlook. . a 


Germany Her Own Judge We Moderns: Enigmas and Guesses 
Reply of a Cosmopolitan Swiss to the German Propaganda in By EDWARD MOORE. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (May 28th.) 
the World-War, 1914. By H. J. SUTER-LERCH. Translated A series of aphorisms and reflections in radical criticism of moderni 
from the German. Demy 8vo. Is. net. (May 28th.) from the standpoint of an ultra-modern, with particular reference to 


morality, art, and literature. 
The Pan-German Programme Work h ities tei tencidahiala 
Text of the Petitions of the Associations and the Intellectuals. or ouse C aracters By Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON, 


Translated from the German. Withan Introduction by EDWYN Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Nearly Ready.) 
BEVAN. Demy 8vo. 1s. net. (May 28th.) The main value of the piece is that it is a superb genre picture, 
+ One or two of the flashes from this strange, generally unknown world 

Dangerous Optimism are positive sparks from life. 


By Dr. OTFRIED NIPPOLD. Demy 8vo. Paper covers, 2d. net, Liberty, Equality, Fraterni 
yAL 


e Awakening of the German People by Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, Chaplain ae Feap. 8vo. 2s, 


, is book the Author attempts to examine honestly and truth- 

Rael a a Soareoret aa © bw ional oo fully the ideas which underlie the popular phrases—Liberty, Equality, 

Translated by ALEXAND auvinismus, &¢. | Fraternity. He finds a real divine quality in them, but points out 
ranslated by ER GRAY. Demy 8vo. 1s. net. | how liable they are to abuse. 


The Economic Weapon inthe War against | Chapters on English 
Germany By A. E. ZIMMERN. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 2d. net. Reprinted from ‘‘ Progress in Language.” By Prof. OTTO 
° JESPERSEN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 
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